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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  eepect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Vz  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


ENGLAND  AND  SPAIN. 

If  Mr  Gladstone’s  Government  gets  safely  and 
honourably  out  of  the  embarrassing  relations  in  which 
it  now  stands  to  Seiior  Castelar’s  Government  it  will 
give  evidence  of  much  more  prudence  and  ability  than 
recent  events  could  lead  us  to  expect.  On  the  one 
handy  the  inhabitants  of  Alicante  are  employing  Ad¬ 
miral  Yelverton  to  protect  them  from  the  threatened 
bombardment  of  the  town  by  the  ships  of  the  Intransi- 
gentes,  and  on  the .  other  the  more  impetuous  of  the 
Intransigentes  seem  not  unwilling  that  Admii*al  Yel¬ 
verton  should  interfere  in  order  that  in  a  scuffle  with  the 
British  squadron  they  may  try  to  do  something  towards 
avenging  the  supposed  injury  done  to  them  by  the 
seizure  of  the  Almansa  and  Vitoria  and  their  present 
detention  at  Gibraltar.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Spanish 
Government,  it  is  reported,  has  made  a  formal  demand 
for  the  restitution  of  these  vessels,  and  has  threatened, 
in  the  event  of  refusal,  a  suspension  of  all  diplomatic 
relations  with  this  country.  England,  unhappily,  can 
now  afford  to  smile  at  the  threats  of  Spain,  as  far  as 
any  risk  of  war  between  the  two  nations  is  concerned ; 
but  the  present  weakness  of  Spain,  even  to  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  Ashantee  Expedition,  surely  can  be  no 
reason  for  its  being  treated  unjustly  by  England,  and 
the  Spanish  Government  can  reasonably  complain  that 
it  is  being  unjustly  treated. 

The  source  of  all  this  mischief  goes  further  back  than 
the  dispute  about  the  two  iron -clads,  and  the  only  way 
to  set  matters  right,  or  as  nearly  right  as  may  be  after 
a  great  deal  of  irreparable  wrong  has  been  done,  is  to 
do  what  ought  to  have  been  done  at  first.  When  the 
Spanish  Republic  was  established,  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  refused  to  recognise  it,  and  when  the  Republic 
was  confirmed  by  the  vote  of  the  Cortes,  specially  con¬ 
vened  by  universal  suffrage  to  say  how  the  Spanish 
people  wished  to  be  governed,  Mr  Gladstone’s  Cabinet, 
without  a  shred  of  reasonable  excuse,  still  refused  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  lawful  Governmentof  Spain.  The  British  squadron 
iQ  the  Mediterranean,  ostensibly  reinforced  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  British  subjects  in  Spain,  has  been  really  used 
as  a  threat  to  prevent  Spanish  Republicans  from  carrying 
their  Republicanism  to  a  point  too  extreme  to  be  tolerated 
by  the  descendants  of  those  English  partisans  who  main¬ 
tained  a  war  with  the  French  Republicans  of  ’98,  and  so 
forced  them  to  elect  Napoleon  as  their  leader.  The 
modern  Tories  would  not  dare  to  take  the  part  of  Don 
Carlos  as  thoroughly  as  the  Tories  of  Pitt’s  day  took  the 
part  of  the  Bourbons,  and  even  if  they  did,  Spain  is  not 
likely  to  develope  a  Napoleon  ;  but,  though  we  have  been 
apathetic  instead  of  active,  we  have  done  mischief  enough 
to  Che  young  Republic,  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  we  are 
lu  the  unpleasant  dilemma  in  which  we  now  find  our¬ 
selves. 

Captain  Werner  has  been  reprimanded,  formally  at 
east,  by  the  German  Government  for  taking  possession 
o  the  Almansa  and  Vitoria^  when,  in  the  bands  of  the 


I  Intransigentes,  they  threatened  to  attack  Malaga.  Ad¬ 
miral  Yelverton  was  not  reprimanded  for  accepting  the 
charge  of  these  ships  when  Captain  Werner  had  to  give 
them  up,  and  all  his  conduct  seems  to  have  met  with  the 
complete  approval  of  our  Government.  We  do  not  see 
how,  things  being  as  they  are,  he  could  have  done  much 
else  than  he  has  done ;  but  it  is  clear  that  we  have 
never  had  any  right  at  all  to  hold  ships  belonging 
to  Spain  against  the  wishes  of  its  Government,  and 
while  they  are  urgently  needed  for  the  protection  of  the 
country.  Even  if  they  now  wish  to  part  with  them, 
however,  Mr  Goschen  and  Admiral  Yelverton  are,  doubt¬ 
less,  uncertain  as  to  the  parties  to  whom  they  should 
'  give  them  up.  Officially  they  know  nothing  of  President 
Castelar’s  Government.  The  ships  came  into  their  hand.s 
I  from  the  cantonal  insurgents  of  Murcia ;  and  if  they  are 
i  not  to  be  restored  to  those  insurgents,  the  Admiralty 
I  may  urge  they  ought  to  he  handed  over  to  that  only 
Government  which  England  recognises — the  Govern- 
!  men t  of  the  ex-King  Amadeo.  We  are  not  aware  that 
this  opinion  has  been  publicly  stated  ;  but  it  is  the  only 
I  opinion  consistent  with  the  absurd  and  mischievous 
!  conduct  of  our  ministry  in  refusing,  diplomatically,  to 
'  acknowledge  the  Spanish  Republic.  Not  another  day 
!  ought  to  pass  before  the  Spanish  Republic  is  recognised 
by  England,  and  then  the  two  ships  ought  immediately 
to  be  handed  over  to  President  C’astelar’s  Government, 
the  accredited  representative  of  the  Republic. 

The  present  attitude  of  England  towards  Spain  is 
altogether  anomalous  and  discreditable,  and  the  only 
escape  from  the  difficul^,  as  it  seems  to  as,  is  in  the  way 
we  have  pointed  out.  It  is  needed,  not  only  as  a  tardy 
and  incomplete  act  of  justice  towards  the  Spanish 
Government,  but  also  as  a  necessary  step  towards  the 
legitimate  protection  of  British  subjects  in  Cartagena, 
Alicante,  and  the  other  towns  held  or  threatened  by  the 
Intransigentes.  Under  the  existing  arrangement  or  no¬ 
arrangement,  if  any  harm  befell  them,  we  could  do  nothing 
lawfully  on  their  behalf.  As  regards  the  threatened  bom¬ 
bardment  of  Alicante  by  the  Intransigentes,  we  have  no 
right  to  do  anything  to  prevent  that  barbarous  procedure, 
and  in  the  event  of  its  occurrence  we  should  have  no  claim 
against  the  Spanish  Government  for  restitution  or  repa¬ 
ration.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  put  ourselves  in  proper 
communication  with  that  Government,  we  can  hold  it 
responsible  for  any  injury  that. may  be  done  to  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  any  part  of  Spain,  and,  if  it  asks  us  to  do 
so,  we  cau  assist  it,  not  in  crushing  the  insurrection 
in  Cartagena,  but  in  preventing  the  insurgents  from 
doing  such  an  indefensible  thing  as  the  talked-of  raid 
upon  Alicante.  President  Castelar,  who’  has  refused 
help  from  Garibaldi  and  other  foreign  volunteers,  is  not 
likely  to  solicit  or  accept  the  active  co-operation  ot 
Admiral  Yelverton,  and  he  may  be  trusted  to  save  Spain 
without  any  outside  assistance.  But  he  may  claim,  and 
he  has  a  right  to,  such  passive  aid  as  would  come 
from  the  recognition  of  his  Republic  by  such  a  State  as 
England.  Seeing  that  that  recognition  would  help  our 
Government  out  of  a  very  embarrassing  position,  and 
would  gratify  a  large  section  of  its  supporters,  wc  may 
reasonably  hope  that  it  will  be  led  into  an  act  of  justice 
and  honour  that  it  has  hitherto  persistently  refused.  ^ 
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THE  EXAMINER,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1873. 


DR  FERRIER’S  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  . 

BRAIN. 

At  the  British  Association,  last  week,  Professor 
Ferrier  read  a  paper  which  introduced  to  the  general 
public  a  discovery  of  singular  interest  and  importance. 
A  more  technical  description  of  results  had  already 
appeared  in  the  valuable  volume  issued  annually  from 
the  West  Ridiug  ;*  but  those  who  are  not  skilled  in 
anatomy  would  learn  more  from  the  discussion  at  the 
British  Association.  Dr  Carpenter,  in  seconding  the 
usual  vote  of  thanks,  very  happily  and  truly  compared 
the  discovery  made  by  Dr  Ferrier  with  that  of  the  spec- 
tioscope  by  Kircbofl'  and  Bunsen.  The  results  obtained 
by  those  men  were  valuable,  but  were  the  least  valuable 
part  of  their  work.  The  service  they  rendered  was  in 
laying  cpen  a  new  mode  of  interrogating  nature— a  new 
instrument  of  torture,  so  to  speak,  by  which  more  of 
her  secrets  could  be  extracted.  It  is  with  reason,  there¬ 
fore,  that  new  methods  of  experiment  are  viewed  with 
more  interest  even  than  the  discovery  of  important, 
isolated  truths,  because  every  new  method  opens  up  an 
iudehnite  series  of  facts  to  be  explored.  In  this  respect 
we  may  rank  the  last  discovery  in  cerebral  physiology 
as  one  promising  greater  future  usefulness  than  even 
present  interest. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  generally  accepted  as  almost  an 
axiom  that  mind  was  beyond  the  reach  of  experiment ; 
that  its  processes  were  open  only  to  the  less  effective  and 
accurate  method  of  observation ;  and  that  mental  science 
is  almost  limited  by  introspection.  The  reason  is  that 
the  brain,  which  is  the  seat  of  consciousness,  has  hitherto 
baffled  experimenters.  It  requires  tolerably  good  work¬ 
manship  to  get  fairly  at  the  brain  without  killing  the 
animal ;  and,  even  when  the  brain  is  exposed,  a  difficulty 
has  hitherto  been  found  in  exciting  its  activity.  The 
brain,  the  seat  of  all  consciousness,  seemed  to  be  itself 
impervious,  and  the  ordinary  methods  of  mechanical  and 
chemical  irritation  wholly  failed  to  excite  its  activity. 
Dr  Ferrier  has  succeeded  in  the  difficult  task,  and  has 
found  the  way,  so  to  speak,  of  setting  the  springs  of  life 
in  motion.  The  mode  is  as  simple  as  possible — the  appli¬ 
cation  of  two  wires  from  an  electric  battery.  It  is  found 
that,  applied  to  the  living  brain,  an  electric  current  arouses 
the  true  activity  of  the  brain,  and  does  not  merely  run 
through  it,  as  through  a  wire.  This  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  when  the  animal  experimented  on  is  dead,  or 
its  cerebral  strength  exhausted,  no  manifestations 
result.  Perhaps,  in  view  of  the  horror  that  some  people 
have  towards  vivisection,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state,  that 
through  the  benign  influence  of  chloroform,  animals  can 
be  made  usefuUo  science  without  suffering  pain.  Indeed, 
without  chloroform  such  experiments  as  have  been 
repeatedly  performed  with  success  could  never  have 
been  attempted.  No  animal  would  be  of  the  slightest 
use  to  an  experimenter,  if  he  had  to  dig  down  lo  its 
brain  without  chloroform.  In  every  case  the  life  of  the 
animal  is  sacriflced,  but  the  gateway  to  death  is  through 
oblivion.  The  only  drawback,  indeed,  to  such  experi¬ 
ments  is  the  number  of  animals  that  must  be  lost  before 
entirely  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained ;  for,  as  a 
general  rule,  not  many  observations  can  be  taken  from 
one  subject.  Dr  lerrier  has  experimented  on  very 
many  rabbits,  cats,  dogs,  and  other  animals,  and  more 
recently  on  monkeys,  through  the  well-timed  liberality 
of  the  I^yal  Society.  He  has  made  some  important 
observations,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  th^ 
method  which  he  has  so  successfully  inaugurated  is 
completely  exhausted. 

The  important  fact,  which  the  experiments  seem  to 
leave  no  longer  in  doubt,  is  that  different  parts  of  the 
brain  have  different  functions,  and  that  even  with  a 
degree  of  minuteness  that  has  not  hitherto  been  sus¬ 
pected.^  This  is  the  doctrine  that  the  phrenologists  have 
so  persistently  advocated,  and  to  that  extent,  of  course, 
Dr  Ferrier  confirms  phrenology  ;  but  it  does  not  seem[ 

*  ‘The  West  Riding  Lunatic  Asylum  Medical  Reports.*  Edited 
by  J.  Crichton  Browne,  M.D.  Vol.  III.  London:  Smith,  Elder 
and  Co.  * 


so  far  as  is  yet  ascertained,  that  there  is  any  solidity  in  tbs' 
phrenological  map  of  the  brain.  This  point,  however 
will  soon  be  set  at  rest  by  the  infallible  test  of  experil 
ment,  partly  through  the  observations  of  Dr  Ferrier,  and 
partly  through  other  observations  directly  suggested'  bv 
the  use  of  his  method.  The  brain  fulfils  notoriously  two 
functions, — a  receptive  and  an  active,  it  receives  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  is  the  source  of  action.  Now  it  is  this  second 
function  only  that  has  been  made  directly  amenable  to 
experiment.  On  applying  an  electrode  to  certain  parts 
of  the  brain.  Dr  Ferrier  found  to  his  surprise  and  delight 
that  certain  definite  parts  of  the  body  were  set  in  motion. 
By  touching  one  part  of  the  brain,  the  head  was  made 
to  turn  to  one  side,  by  touching  another  the  tongue  was 
made  to  protrude,  and  so  on,  fore  feet  and  hind  feet  and 
all  the  various  active  members  were  set  in  motion.  It 
is  certainly  very  striking  to  see  an  experimenter  sitting 
with  a  sknlless  animal,  telling  the  movements  he  is  going 
to  produce,  and  at  once  doing  so  by  touching  the  proper 
part  of  the  brain  with  an  electrode.  We  are  accustomed 
to  see  movements  produced  by  the  word  of  command,  or 
by  an  animal’s  own  volition,  and  it  gives  one  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  connection  of  mind  and  brain  to  see  the  same 
I  results  produced  by  electricity.  The  animal  is  reduced 
j  to  the  position  of  an  automaton,  of  which  the  experi¬ 
menter  has  discovered  the  secret  key. 

Dr  Ferrier’s  experiments  have  not,  however,  as  yet 
thrown  light  directly  upon  the  centre  of  sensation.  The 
centres  of  motion  are  easily  known,  because  the  effects 
are  palpable  in  the  movements  of  the  animal;  but  the 
sensory  centres  are  not  so  easily  discovered.  He,  therefore, 
finds  parts  of  the  brain  which  yield  no  visible  response  to 
the  touch  of  the  electrode,  and  he  concludes  that  these 
are  the  parts  concerned  in  sensation.  A  somewhat 
slight  variation  of  Dr  Ferrier’s  experiment  will,  no 
doubt,  in  time  yield  the  desired  information.  It  is  mani¬ 
fest,  when  the  taste,  or  vision,  or  hearing,  is  excited, 
that  the  influence  transmitted  through  the  respective 
nerves  makes  itself  felt  in  the  brain,  and  it  would  be  safe 
to  infer  a  priori  that  every  sensation  must  produce  a 
change  in  the  electrical  state  of  the  sensory  centre. 
This  has,  however,  been  experimentally  proved  by  the 
elegant  researches  of  Dr  McKendrick  and  Mr  Dewar ; 
and  all  that  is  wanted  is  careful  manipulations  with 
delicate  instruments,  in  order  to  find  out  what  part  of  the 
brain  is  appropriated  to  each  of  the  senses.  When  this 
line  of  investigation  has  been  followed  up,  and  the  indi¬ 
cations  of  pathology  have  been  duly  noted,  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  specific  function  of  every  part  of  the 
brain  will  bo  known  and  established  on  the  sure  founda¬ 
tion  of  experiment.  When  that  is  done,  we  shall  have 
a  scientific  phrenology,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  an 
empirical  phrenology. 

In  stating  that  the  first  fruits  of  the  new  line  of 
inquiry  will  probably  be  a  scientific  phrenology,  we  cor¬ 
rectly  indicate  what  is  their  value  with  reference  to  the 
science  of  mind.  All  that  phrenology,  if  true,  could 
have  done,  is  now  likely  to  be  achieved.  For  the  most 
formidable  difficulty  attending  the  practical  application 
of  phrenology  has  now  been  removed.  It  was  urged  by 
anatomists  that  even  if  the  phrenologists  had.  correctly 
ascertained  the  “organs  ”  of  mind,  their  applications  of 
their  science  were  falsified,  because  the  outward  shape  o 
the  skull  did  not  show  the  shape  of  the  brain.  If  the 
skull  had  been  of  uniform  thickness,  it  would  have  been 
safe  to  argue  from  the  prominences  of  bone  to  the  pr^ 
minences  of  brain ;  but  unfortunately  that  was  not  the 
case,  and,  therefore,  phrenology  could  not  be  turned  to 
much  practical  account.  It  has  been  found,  however, 
that  although  the  skull  is  not  of  uniform  thickness, 
there  is  a  relation  between  it  and  the  brain,  by  whic  i 
the  true  aspect  of  the  latter  may  be  determined,  an 
thus  the  practical,  as  well  as  theoretical,  possibility  o 
phrenology  may  be  established.  Of  course,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  absolute  or  even  relative  size 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain  will  afford  ft 
cine  to  the  absolute  or  relative  strength  of  the  men 
faculties,  but  taken  along  with  other  circumstances, 
equally  accessible  to  observation,  the  external  aspee  o 
the  brain  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  in  the  estima  ® 
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of  mental  qualities.  But  speculation  on  this  sul  ject  I 
may  be  sot  aside,  because  in  no  long  time  the  i 
practical  value  of  the  new  experiments  will  be  put  to 
the  test.  Apart  from  that  altogether,  however,  they  will 
probably  be  of  much  use  in  psychology.  Just  as  the 
great  discovery  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  enabled  psychology 
to  take  a  considerable  stride  in  advance,  we  may  hope 
that  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain 
will  throw  new  light  on  psychology. 

More  speedy  resiKts  may  be  expected  for  medical 
science.  Already  Dr  Ferrier  has  experimentally  con¬ 
firmed  the  sagacious  conclusions  of  Dr  Hughlings  Jack- 
son  regarding  the  seat  and  origin  of  epilepsy.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  one  thing  to  tell  the  exact  part  of  tlie  brain 
afiected  in  an  epileptic  attack,  and  another  to  effect  a 
care ;  still  that  knowledge  may  be  useful,  and  may  help 
in  finding  a  cure.  Epilepsy  is  one  of  the  obstacles 
met  with  in  Dr  Ferrier’s  experiments;  when  the 
animal  is  in  a  weak  state,  a  very  slight  application 
of  the  electrode  suffices  to  throw  it  into  an  epileptic 
state.  In  any  case  it  is  manifest  that  a  sound  phy¬ 
siology  of  the  brain  is,  if  not  an  immediate  key  to  the 
mysteries  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  at  all 
events  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  their  successful 
treatment.  It  is,  therefore,  not  unreasonable  to  expect  a 
distinct  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  these  obscure  and 
troublesome  ailments.  Indeed,  the  indirect  results  that 
may  flow  from  such  experiments  may,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  prove  more  startling  even  than  those  origin¬ 
ally  contemplated  ;  and  we  may  bo  allowed  to  express 
our  gratification  that  the  honour  of  so  interesting  a  dis¬ 
covery,  and  the  first  fruits  reaped  from  it,  fall  to  the 
young  and  vigorous  school  of  physiology  that  is  being 
established  in  this  country.  There  are  signs  that  this 
will  not  be  the  last  discovery  of  the  kind,  for  so  many 
able  and  intelligent  men  are  now  pushing  forward  I 
physiological  research,  that  we  ,may  look  forward  to  a 
rich  harvest  of  laurels  in  the  not  distant  future.  These 
are  the  triumphs  in  which  we  can  rejoice  with  a  pleasure 
that  contains  no  element  of  pain  ;  for  they  are  triumphs 
that  benefit  the  human  race,  without  inflicting  injury 
upon  any.  W.  A.  H. 

THE  CANADIAN  SCANDAL. 

After  an  infinity  of  difficulty,  through  a  multitude 
of  “hitches”  and  over  many  obstacles,  some  natural 
and  others,  it  is  to  be  feared,  artificial,  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Ministerial  scandal  in  Canada  has  at  length 
been  fairly  started.  There  is  no  profit  and  very  little 
pleasure  in  looking  back  on  the  past  and  tracing  the 
highly  complicated  series  of  political  moves  on  one  side 
and  the  other,  which  have  been  made  since  the  notable 
day  when  a  member  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  stood 
up  in  his  place  and  electrified  the  mother  country,  if  not 
his  own,  by  charging  the  First  Minister  with  corruption. 
We  need  not  recapitulate  the  history  of  the  appointment 
of  the  Select  Committee,  the  difficulty  that  arose  on  the 
oaths  question,  the  Bill  tliat  was  passed  to  meet  it,  its 
disallowance  by  the  Home  Government — nor  need  we 
even  recall  such  recent  events  as  the  stormy  sitting  at 
the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
or  the  somewhat  questionable  coup  d*etat  by  which 
Lord  Dufferin  prorogued  that  assembly  when  in  the 
very  act  of  exercising  its  greatest  prerogative — that 
of  “calling  ill  Ministers  to  account.”  It  is  enough 
now  that  the  Governor-General  did  so  prorogue  the 
Parliament,  and  amidst  the  same  murmurs  of  “  Privi¬ 
lege,  Privilege,”  that  greeted  Charles  I.  when  he 
scanned  the  frowning  visages  of  his  Commons,  only  to 
find  that  the  five  faces  he  was  looking  for  were  not  there. 
It  is  sufficient  that  a  new  departure,  and  not  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  one,  was  at  the  same  time  taken.  A  Royal 
Commission  has  succeeded  to  the  abortive  Parliamentary 
Conamittee,  and  all  we  need  now  say  is  that,  if  all  the 
incriminated  Ministers  exhibit  the  same  commendable 
fi*ankne8s  as  Sir  John  Macdonald,  its  task  will  be  easy 
and  it  will  not  labour  in  vain. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  scandal  first 
leaked  out  afford  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  proverbial 


advantage  which  accrues  to  society  from  the  quarrels  of  a 
certain  class.  Had  not  Mr  McMullen,  the  American 
capitalist,  and  one  of  the  concessionaires  oi  the  Pacific 
Railway,  fallen  out  with  his  former  partner  Sir  Hugh 
Allan,  the  world  might  never  have  known  the  interesting 
little  story  which  is  now  being  investigated  at  Ottawa. 
All  might  have  been  satisfactorily  arranged  between  the 
confederate  capitalists  and  the  Canadian  Ministers.  The 
former  might  have  furnished  the  latter  with  a  sufficiently 
liberal  supply  of  those  “  dollars  ”  which  seem  to  be  really 
“  almighty,”  for  electioneering  purposes  at  least,  in  the 
Dominion ;  while  the  latter,  of  course  “  conscientiously  ” 
believing  that  the  former  and  no  others  were  the  most 
fitting  concessionaires  of  the  great  railway  contract,  would 
have  conceded  it  without  suspicion.  How  pleasant  for 
both  parties  if  it  could  only  have  been  settled  so ! 
On  one  side,  a  Ministry  confirmed  in  their  tenure  of 
office,  perhaps  for  years,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  firm 
of  contractors  turning  over,  also  for  years  perhaps,  the 
profits  of  a  vast  undertaking  conceded  to  them  on  terms 
settled  in  no  spirit  of  niggardly  parsimony,  but  with  the 
open  hand  oft  hose  who  deal  with  the  money  of  other  people, 
and  who  have  moreover  had  their  liberality  made  well 
worth  their  while.  DU  aliter  vUuw.  This  “  goodly 
fellowship  of  the  profits  ”  was  to  bo  suddenly  and  cruelly 
broken  up.  The  Goddess  of  Discord  had  fallen  out 
with  Mercury,  and  the  god  of  unlawful  gains  was  to  get 
the  worst  of  it.  One  fine,  or  rather  one  stormy  day, 
Mr  McMullen  informed  the  world  (and  supported  his 
information  by  documentary  evidence),  that  ho  and  other 
capitalists  had  been  paying  Sir  Hugh  Allan  largo  sums 
of  money  to  be  spent,  not  only  in  obtaining  political 
influence  at  the  general  election  (which  was  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  Pacific  contract  for  the 
operators),  but  also,  and  more  especially,  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald, 
and  his  colleagues,  under  such  obligations  that  they 
would  not  dare  to  refuse  to  carry  out  the  project  of  Sir 
Hugh  Allan  and  his  partners.  The  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  consisted  of  Sir  Hugh  Allan’s  own  correspondence. 
It  was  proved  by  admissions  under  his  own  hand¬ 
writing,  that  the  confederates  spent  altogether  upon 
the  general  election,  and  upon  attempts  to  influence 
powerful  persons  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  the 
sum  of  1‘rora  70,000/.  to  80,000/.,  and,  in  fact, 
Sir  Hugh  Allan,  in  September,  1872,  claims  to 
have  already  laid  out,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  nearly  350,000  dels.,  and  to  have  had  still  a 
considerable  balance  to  pay.  Thus  much  was  settled 
long  ago  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute,  and  indeed 
Sir  Hugh  Allan  himself  never  attempted  to  meet  the 
charge  by  a  direct  denial.  It  being  admitted,  then, 
that  between  70,000/.  and  80,000/.  had  been  spent  in 
bribery,  there  still  remained  the  question,  who  were 
bribed,  and  were  the  Canadian  Ministers  amongst  the 
number  ?  The  last  question  naturally  resolved  itself 
into  two  others.  Did  any  and  which  of  the  Canadian 
Ministers  receive  any  sums  of  money  from  any  of  the 
capitalists  by  way  either  of  gift  or  loan  ?  and,  if  so,  was  it 
given  and  received  with  the  corrupt  intention  that  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  it  the  receivers  would  do  their  utmost  to 
secure  to  the  givers  the  concession  ”  which  they  were 
seeking  ?  The  first  question  is  one  (^f  fact  to  be  directly 
proved,  and  which  in  truth  has  already  been  proved  by 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commission  by  a 
principal,  nay,  the  principal,  in  the  transaction.  Sir 
John  Macdonald  has  admitted  that  he  received  from 
Sir  Hugh  Allan  sums  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
45,000  dole,  in  gold,  or  about  9,000/.  There  remains, 
then,  only  the  question  of  the  interpretation  to  be  put 
upon  the  transaction,  and  that  will  bo  in  all  probability, 
not  a  question  of  fact  to  be  settled  by  direct  evidence, 
oral  or  documentary,  but  a  question  of  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  the  acts  and  conduct  of  the  parties,  as 
explained  by  the  light  of  the  ordinary  motives  which 
govern  human  actions. 

It  is  for  the  Royal  Commission  to  draw  this  inference, 
and  for  the  Canadian,  and  ultimately  the  English,  people 
to  review  the  judgment  so  arrived  at,  and  confirm  or 
reverse  it  as  they  think  fit.  The  Royal  Commission 
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may  possibly  be  able  to  suggest  an  innocent  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  transaction,  and  for  the  credit  of  the  political 
morality  of  the  Dominion  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may 
succeed  in  doing  so.  Every  one  would  rejoice  at  the 
satisfactory  refutation  of  charges  which  not  only  directly 
impute  gross  corruption  to  three  Canadian  Ministers, 
including  the  Premier — Sir  John  Macdonald,  Sir  Francis 
Hincks,  and  the  late  Sir  George  Cartier — but  which  also 
indirectly  imply  the  existence  of  the  extremest  and  most 
wide-spread  venality  amongst  the  Canadian  electors. 
The  latter  implication,  however,  seems  in  any  case 
inevitable.  The  total  sum  yet  to  be  accounted  for 
exceeds  that  owned  to  by  Sir  John  Macdonald  by  many 
thousands  of  pounds,  and  that  this  has  gone  towards 
corruption  in  some  form  is  beyond  a  doubt.  Sir  John 
Macdonald  has  admitted  that  the  45,000  dollars,  or  about 
9,000/.,  received  from  Sir  Hugh  Allan  were  spent  upon 
the  elections  for  Ontario  in  the  interest  of  the  Conser¬ 
vative  party.  The  secrecy  of  the  transaction,  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  the  money,  forbids  us  to  believe  that  this 
expenditure  was  confined  to  legitimate  purposes ;  and 
the  same  remark  applies  with  still  more  force  to  the 
32,000  dollars  which  M.  Langevin,  the  leader  of  the 
French  Canadian  Conservatives  of  Quebec,  admits  that 
he  obtj  i  led  from  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  at  the  instance  of  the 
late  Sir  George  Cartier.  No  particulars  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  have  yet  transpired,  but  we  may  hope  for  the 
honour  of  journalism  that  the  newspapers  which  were 
reported  to  have  participated  in  the  bribes  will  be  able 
to  refute  the  charge.  The  Ministers  in  fact,  then, 
admit  that  they  were  bribers,  and  the  only  question 
which  remains  is  as  to  whether  they  are  themselves 
bribed.  They  confess  to  having  bought  the  Ontario 
electors,  and  we  have  to  judge  whether  they  were  them¬ 
selves  bought  by  Sir  Hugh  Allan  and  Mr  McMullen. 
In  such  a  case  charitable  judgment  is  not  easy.  It  is 
not  easy  to  believe  in  the  personal  incorruptibility  of 
men  who  confess  to  wholesale  corruption,  or  to  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  whitewash  those  who  come  into  court  holding 
up,  apparently  unabashed,  such  very  unclean  hands.  And 
while  the  evidence  as  to  character  is  so  unsatisfactory, 
the  tacit  testimony  of  the  transaction  itself  is,  it  must  be 
admitted,  of  the  most  unfavourable  kind.  Res  ipsa 
lofiuihir^  and  in  a  manner  most  damaging  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Ministers.  Probably  Sir  John  Macdonald  wdll 
contend  that  the  9,000/.  was  a  loan,  to  be  repaid  in  due 
course,  and  that,  as  it  was  spent  in  the  elections,  he  per¬ 
sonally  took  no  pecuniary  benefit  from  the  transaction. 
But  supposing  it  was  a  loan,  why  should  these  con¬ 
tractors  have  ofiered  a  loan  to  the  Canadian  Ministers 
just  at  this  juncture  ?  Was  there  to  be  no  con¬ 
sideration  whatever  for  the  advance  ?  A  Scotch  and  an 
American  capitalist  are  not  usually  prone  to  such  out¬ 
bursts  of  generosity.  If  there  was  a  consideration,  what 
was  it  ?  We  do  not  expect  to  discover  a  corrupt  contract 
of  this  kind  reduced  to  writing — or  to  find  it  in 
“  black  and  white,”  that  **  in  consideration  that  Sir 
Hugh  Allan  and  his  partner  will  advance  money  to  the 
Canadian  Ministers,  to  enable  them  to  purchase  a 
majority,  they  agree  to  use  that  majority  to  obtain  the 
concession  of  the  Pacific  Railway  contract  for  the  said 
Sir  Hugh  Allan  and  his  partner.”  We  do  not  expect, 
we  say,  to  find  such  a  piece  of  documentary  evidence  as 
this.  All  that  we  know  is,  that  the  Ministers  got  their 
majority,  and  the  capitalists  got  their  contract ;  and 
each  undoubtedly  got  it  through  the  agency  of  the 
other.  A  country  wdiich  expects,  or  should  expect,  its 
Ministers  to  bo  like  Csesar’s  wife,  can  draw  but  one 
inference  from  these  facts.  As  to  the  plea  that  the 
Canadian  Ministry  derived  no  personal  pecuniary  benefit 
from  these  payments,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  not  sustain¬ 
able  on  the  facts.  Ho  who  buys  a  longer  lease  of  poli¬ 
tical  power  buys  also,  and  cannot  avoid  buying,  a  longer 
interest  in  its  emoluments.  And  even  if  this  plea  could 
be  sustained,  it  would  only  raise  the  further  question, — 
which  is  the  worse  offence :  for  a  Minister  to  pocket  a 
bribe,  or  to  expend  it  in  bribing  others  ?  Such  a  question, 
however  it  may  puzzle  casuists,  need  not  trouble  us  ; 
neither  the  Canadian  nor  the  English  public  will  tolerate 
a  Minister  who  has  been  guilty  of  either.  H.  D.  T. 


FREE  TRADE  IN  MINERALS. 

* 

It  is  a  commonplace  with  philosophers  that  truths  are 
apt  to  become  petrified  into  superstitions  by  beintr 
detached  from  the  reasons  which  gave  them  birth.  -A 
proposition  is  accepted  upon  certain  evidence,  and  while 
the  connection  is  kept  up  between  it  and  the  reasoning 
on  which  it  is  based,  that  reasoning  affords  a  constant 
test  of  its  import  and  extent.  But  in  time  it  ceases  to 
be  impugned,  and  becomes  authoritative.  Persons  who 
desire  to  establish  other  propositions  endeavour  to 
affiliate  them  to  one  which  nobody  disputes ;  and  the 
vaguest  and  most  elastic  form  of  words  in  which  that 
proposition  has  been  expressed  is  the  one  which  is  most 
favoured.  The  truth  which  but  a  few  years  ago  was 
derided  as  absurd  is  now  looked  upon  as  possessed  of 
cabalistical  properties.  The  wildest  metaphors  and 
most  far-fetched  analogies — the  veriest  puns  which  can 
be  made  to  jingle  with  the  phraseology  in  which  it  has 
been  put  forward — are  assented  to  as  almost  axiomatic 
truths;  till  upon  the  dead  dogma  which  was  once  a 
living  truth  is  raised  a  superstructure  of  grotesque 
and  noxious  absurdities  which,  after  producing  the  most 
mischievous  results,  become  discredited,  and  reflect  that 
discredit  upon  the  foundation  on  which  they  have  been 
raised. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  tJft  be  wondered  at  that  the 
economic  doctrine  which  declares  the  inexpediency  of 
Government  restrictions  on  the  free  exchange  of  com¬ 
modities  should  have  suffered  from  that  deterioration  to 
which  all  truths  are  liable.  But  it  is  somewhat  of  a 
shock  to  those  who  know  anything  of  political  economy  to 
observe  the  very  short  time  w  hich  free  trade  has  lived 
as  a  popularly  understood  and  accepted  policy  before  the 
setting  in  of  decay ;  and  it  compels  us  to  question  how 
far,  as  a  logically  built-up  doctrine,  it  can  ever  be  said 
to  have  been  realised.  The  very  lucid  and  persuasive 
letter  which  Mr  A.  R.  Wallace  has  addressed  to  a  con¬ 
temporary  on  the  bearing  which  free-trade  principles 
have  upon  what  is  called  the  coal  question  ought 
to  revive  the  true  theory  of  commercial  freedom,  if 
that  theory  has  not  lost  all  vitality  in  the  minds 
of  the  English  people.  Mr  Wallace  says,  “it  has 
now  become  an  axiom  with  all  liberal  thinkers  that 
complete  freedom  of  exchange  between  nations  and 
countries  of  the  various  products  each  has  in  super¬ 
abundance  and  can  best  spare,  for  others  which  it 
requires,  is  for  the  benefit  of  both  parties ;  and  this 
principle  is  thought  to  be  so  universally  applicable,  that 
even  when  it  produces  positive  injury  to  ourselves  and 
is  certain  to  injure  our  descendants,  hardly  any  public 
writer  who  professes  Liberal  views  ventures  to  propose 
a  limitation  of  it.”  He  proceeds  to  argue,  first,  in  two 
hypothetical  cases,  and  then  in  the  case  of  our  two  most 
important  mineral  products — coal  and  iron — that  “  the 
exercise  of  the  unrestricted  right  of  free  trade  becomes 
a  wrong  to  mankind,  and  should  on  no  account  be  per¬ 
mitted.” 

No  person  not  utterly  blinded  by  custom  can  read  Mr 
Wallace’s  letter  without  seeing  that  there  is  a  blot 
somewhere  in  our  economic  system;  though  whether  he 
has  hit  it  is  another  question.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
exact  nature  of  the  fault,  let  us  consider  the  cases  which 
are  adduced  in  support  of  the  thesis  that  free 
trade  is  not  universally  applicable.  “  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose,”  observes  Mr  Wallace,  “  a  country  in  which  the 
springs  or  wells  of  water  were  strictly  limited  m 
number,  but  sufficiently  copious  to  supply  all  the  actual 
needs  of  the  community  who  had  always  the  use  of  thena, 
on  making  a  nominal  payment  to  the  owners  of  the  land 
on  which  they  were  situated.  Acting  on  the  principle 
of  unrestricted  free- trade,  and  anxious  to  increase  their 
wealth,  one  after  another  of  the  landowners  sold  their 
springs  to  manufacturers,  who  used  up  all  the  water 
except  that  required  to  supply  the  wants  of  their  own 
w'orkpeople,  thus  rendering  the  remainder  of  the  country 
almost  uninhabitable.  A  still  more  extreme  case,  bu 
one  rather  more  to  the  point,  would  be  that  of  a 
possessing  a  surface  soil  of  very  moderate  depth,  but  o 
extreme  fertility,  and  supporting  a  dense  population  on 
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its  vegetable  products.  The  landowners  might  find  it 
very  profitable  to  them  to  sell  this  surface  soil  to  the 
wealthy  horticulturists  of  other  countries;  and  if  the 
principle  of  free-trade  is  unlimited,  they  would  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  doing  so,  although  they  would  permanently 
impoverish  the  land,  and  render  it  capable  of  supporting 
a  less  numerous  and  less  healthy  population  in  long 
future  ages.”  These  are  the  hypothetical  cases  put 
forward  by  Mr  Wallace ;  and  he  has  little  difficulty  in 
showing  that  in  the  .case  of  our  coal  and  iron  we 
have  a  parallel  differing  from  them  in  no  material  par¬ 
ticular.  To  our  large  population  they  are  almost  as 
truly  necessaries  of  life  “  as  are  abundance  of  water  and 
a  fertile  soil.”  But  what  are  we  doing  with  them  ? 
“  Many  persons  will  now  ask  whether  those  can  be  true 
principles  which  lead  to  the  exhaustion  of  our  coal-fields 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting  South  American  cities  with 
gas  or  building  railways  in  every  insolvent  South 
American  Republic,  while  our  own  hard-working  popula¬ 
tion  has  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  cold  in  winter,  in 
consequence  of  the  high  price  of  coal  which  such  reck¬ 
less  projects  tend  to  cause.”  Mr  Wallace  concludes  by 
remarking  that  it  is  “clearly  our  duty  to  check  the 
further  exhaustion  of  our  coal  supplies  by  at  once 
putting  export  duties  on  coal  and  iron  in  every  form.” 

It  is  just  at  this  point  that  we  diverge  from  Mr  Wal¬ 
lace,  though  fully  sympathising  in  the  object  which  he 
wishes  to  attaim  It  is  clearly  to  the  advantage  of 
humanity  that  the  mineral  products  which  it  requires 
should  be  obtained  from  the  mines  that  can  be  worked 
at  the  least  cost.  If  the  most  prolific  sources  of  mineral 
wealth  of  a  particular  kind  are  situated  in  England,  it  is 
better  that  they  should  be  worked  in  preference  to  others 
which  yield  a  less  return  to  a  given  amount  of  labour. 
The  question  remains — and  a  very  important  question  it 
is — as  to  the  adjustment  of  the  account  between  our¬ 
selves  and  other  nations.  There  are  two  stipulations 
which  we  may  justly  make.  In  the  first  place,  we  may 
require  that,  if  those  who  pass  their  time  upon  the  earth’s 
surface,  amid  the  glories  of  vegetation  or  the  artificial 
comforts  of  town  life,  warmed  by  the  sun’s  rays  and 
cheered  by  his  light, — ask  our  countrymen  to  pass 
a  great  portion  of  their  life  in  digging  out  of  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  earth  fuel  to  warm  them  by  day  and 
light  them  by  night,  they  should  be  prepared  to  offer 
good  conditions.  If  men  are  asked  to  devote  themselves 
to  a  dirty,  dangerous,  and  laborious  occupation,  shut  out 
from  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  no  lover  of  his  kind  can  j 
desire  that  they  should  not  be  compensated  by  short 
hours  and  high  wages.  Housekeepers  may  deplore  the 
high  price  of  coals  ;  but,  in  so  far  as  cheap  coals  mean 
low  wages  for  miners,  we  do  not  consider  cheap  coals 
desirable.  The  second  stipulation  we  would  make  is, 
that  those  who  ask  us  to  part  with  our  mineral  resources 
should  give  us  what  will  be  an  equivalent  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity. 

Now  neither  of  these  conditions  is  at  all  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  free  trade  ;  and  indeed,  so  far  as 
the  foreigner  is  concerned,  they  are  already  satisfied.  If 
the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres  or  Valaparaiso  light  their 
streets  with  gas  formed  from  our  coal,  they  may  well 
plead  that  the  price  they  pay  for  that  coal  includes  wages 
for  the  miners  and  rent  for  the  mines  ;  and  that,  if  the 
former  have  not  been  high  enough,  and  the  latter  has 
been  appropriated  by  individuals,  it  is  through  no  fault 
of  theirs.  To  posterity  it  matters  not  whether  our  coals 
he  used  up  in  Belgravian  mansions  or  Brazilian  cottages. 
The  real  evil  is  that  the  nation  has  allowed  its  natural 
resources  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  a  few  private 
persons,  and  that,  instead  of  the  rental  of  our  mines  form¬ 
ing  a  fund  for  relieving  us  from  taxation,  paying  off  our 
debt,  improving  the  permanent  instruments  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  otherwise  providing  for  ourselves  and  our 
descendants,  the  vast  stores  of  fossil  vegetation  which 
^ere  accumulated  in  ages  before  man  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  on  this  globe  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  individuals  who,  inter  alia^  make  use  of  them 
fo  keep  a  large  part  of  our  land  out  of  cultivation,  and 
hus  still  further  impoverish  us. 

”6  are  aware  that  there  is  a  school  of  free-traders — 


the  school  of  which  Bastiat  was  the  head  and  of  which 
Mr  Dunning  Macleod  is  the  tail — to  which  it  is  not 
competent  to  make  this  reply ;  and  against  free  trade  as 
advocated  by  it  Mr  Wallace’s  arguments  are  inex¬ 
pugnable.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  take  the  fallacies  of  this 
little  body  of  eccentrics  as  having  become  axioms  with 
all  liberal  thinkers.”  Free  trade,  as  understood  by  the 
main  body  of  economists,  is  the  unrestricted  exchange 
of  all  commodities  which  private  persons  should  be 
allowed  to  possess.  The  evil,  according  to  them,  lies 
deeper  down  in  our  economic  system  than  the  point  at 
which  Mr  Wallace  stops.  It  is  not  only  bad  that  a 
handful  of  people  should  be  allowed  to  alienate  our  coal 
to  the  foreigner ;  it  is  bad  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  sell  it  for  their  own  advantage  at  all.  It  is  shocking 
to  think,  not  that  mineral  treasures  which  we  can  never 
replace  are  being  used  up,  but  that  they  are  being 
used  np  in  order  that  one  in  a  hundred  thousand  of  us 
may  live  in  idleness  and  luxury. 

If  we  advocate  an  export  duty  on  coal,  it  is  not  for 
any  protectionist  reason.  We  should  not  aim  at  diminish¬ 
ing  or  prohibiting  the  export  of  coal.  Our  object  would 
be  to  give  the  nation  at  large  an  interest  in  resources 
with  which  it  should  never  have  parted — to  limit,  pro 
tantOf  the  private  ownership  of  coal  mines.  If  anybody 
calls  this  protectionism,  he  must  advocate  the  relief  of 
buyers  of  stolen  goods  from  prosecution  as  an  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  freedom  of  trade.  If  public  opinion  were 
in  such  a  state  that  the  traffic  in  stolen  goods  could  not 
be  prohibited,  it  might  be  expedient  to  place  a  tax  on 
it ;  and  this  expediency  would  be  the  same  in  kind  as 
that  which  demands  an  export  duty  on  coal.  We  say 
this  altogether  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  colliery 
owners  to  full  compensation  for  their  proprietary  rights. 
Those  rights  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  grow 
up ;  but  they  have  been  allowed,  and  the  nation  will 
some  day,  when  it  is  wiser  than  at  present,  buy  back 
the  remnant  of  those  bounties  of  nature  which  it  has 
foolishly  permitted  to  be  frittered  away.  J.  H.  L. 


THE  DISPOSAL  OF  SEWAGE. 

A  more  awkward  predicament  than  that  in  which  local 
authorities  are  involved  by  the  sewage  question,  in  its 
present  aspect,  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Hitherto,  one 
course,  and  one  course  only,  has  suggested  itself  to  them, 
and  the  sewage  has  been  discharged  into  sea  or  river  by 
the  force  of  gravity,  assisted  where  the  fall  was  insuffi¬ 
cient  by  pumping  stotions.  The  only  possible  modifica¬ 
tions  seemed  to  be  that  the  outfall  of  the  sewer  should 
be  as  far  as  possible  from  the  town,  and  that  in  the  case 
of  tidal  rivers  the  sewage  should  be  conveyed  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  that  would  destroy  the  chance  of  its  return  at  the 
flow  of  the  tide.  But  now  every  inland  town  is  being 
forcibly  awakened  to  the  fact  that  it  is  foaling  the  water 
supply  of  all  who  live  between  it  and  the  sea.  Chancery 
injunctions,  forbidding  the  emptying  of  nuisances  into 
streams,  are  served  on  offending  corporations,  and  it  is 
becoming  a  recognised  fact  that  these  waters  are  so  far 
the  common  property  of  all  who  live  on  their  banks  that 
no  one  has  a  right  to  defile  them.  But,  being  denied 
their  right  to  pollute  the  rivers,  the  local  authorities  are 
in  the  unfortunate  position  of  having  no  other  resource. 
Sanitary  legislation  and  the  pleas  for  pure  water  ad¬ 
vanced  by  fish-breeders  and  others  have  so  far  got  the 
start  of  chemistry  and  agriculture,  that,  while  every 
exertion  is  being  made  to  cleanse  the  streams,  and  an 
Act  is  actually  passed  which  forbids  the  deposit  of  sow- 
age  matter  in  them,  neither  chemist  nor  farmer  is  ready 
with  any  well-matured  alternative,  and  a  corporation 
forbidden  to  use  the  river  is  actually  in  danger  of  being 
forbidden  to  use  the  land  also.  Choice  has  to  be  made 
between  rival  schemes  of  conversion  and  irrigation,  and 
if  irrigation  is  fixed  upon,  the  land  necessary  for  the 
purpose  may  be  denied,  as  was  the  case  when  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Sewage  Bill  was  defeated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Sir  Charles  Adderley. 

The  want  of  unanimity  among  authorities  as  to  the 
various  irrigation  schemes  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  com- 
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parative  freshness  of  the  subject.  Until  recently 
everything  in  this  direction  has  been  tentative  and 
experimental ;  for,  obviously,  few  would  undertake  a 
scheme  that  was  not  forced  upon  them,  unless  it 
promised  a  commcicial  success,  and  sewag^*farming  has 
hitherto  not  done  this.  Now  that  sewage  has  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  somewhere,  whether  at  a  loss  or  at  a  profit,  the 
farmer  and  the  chemist  have  received  the  necessary 
stimulus,  and  will,  no  doubt,  add  rapidly  to  the  already 
existing  solutions  of  the  question.  The  tendency  of  the 
day  is  against  waste  of  every  kind,  and  a  more  injurious 
waste  than  that  of  sewage  falling  into  rivers  can  hardly 
le  conceived.  Apart,  however,  from  the  manufacture  on 
a  small  scale  of  native  guano,  and  one  or  two  sewage- 
farms  of  comparative  insignificance,  this  waste  would 
probably  have  gone  on  indefinitely  had  it  not  been 
checked  by  the  outcry  for  sanitary  reform. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  on  the  Treatment  of  Sewage,  presented  on  Monday 
last,  will  certainly  rank  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
features  of  the  meeting  at  Bradford.  The  Committee 
began  by  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  some  water- 
carriage  system. 

AH  conservancy  plans,  including  heap  and  cess-pool  systems, 
dr}-ahh  and  drj-earth  closets,  pail  closets,  &c  ,  are  quite  incom¬ 
petent  as  solutions  of  the  general  question  of  the  removal  of  the 
refuse  matters  of  the  population  ;  they  only  deal  with  a  small 
part  of  the  liquid  manure.  Towns  which  resort  to  one  of  them 
require  to  be  sewered^  and  the  sewage  requires  to  be  purified. 

Whilst  for  the  main  purpose  of  the  disposal  of  sewage 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  remember  this  absolute 
necessity  for  a  sewer,  and  for  the  purification  of  its 
contents,  it  mast  not  be  forgotten  that  the  sewage  of  a 
town  which  adopts  a  dry-earth  system  is  far  more  pure 
in  consequence.  So  that,  in  cases  where  the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  sewage  is  an  absolute  impossibility,  the 
fiutbo»itiep,  by  enforcing  a  dry-earth  system,  have  it  at 
least  in  their  power  to  abate  the  nuisance.  There  is,  we 
think,  some  danger  that  this  may  be  overlooked  in  the 
prcminence  now  given  to  a  system  of  sovers,  and  sewers 
jtlone,  just  as  the  advocates  of  the  earth  system  are  apt 
altogether  tp  underrate  the  value  of  sewers. 

It  being  thus  apparent  that  sewage  has  in  every  case 
to  be  disposed  of,  and  the  sewage-farm  offering  the  best 
means  at  present  available  for  the  purpose,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  no  unfounded  prejudices  should 
interfere  with  a  full  trial  of  the  scheme  in  all  its  methods. 
We  may  hope  that  a  more  enlightened  House  of  Commons 
will  reluse  to  uphold  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
a  few  landowners  against  the  health  and  even  the  life  of 
immense  town  populations  ;  but  there  is  another  kind 
of  opposition  to  be  encountered, — that  which  arises 
Irom  the  little  sanitary  knowledge  that  breeds  dog¬ 
matics.  On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  outbreak 
of  typhoid  fever,  the  cause  of  which  was  'cleverly 
traced  np  to  infected  milk,  a  correspondence  was 
carried  on  in  two  of  our  daily  contemporaries,  to 
prove  on  the  one  side  that  cows  fed  on  sewage  grass 
ykdd  nnwholesOtoo  milk,  and  on  the  other  to  deny  this 
fact  absolutely.  It  would  have  seemed  an  easy  thing  for 
Mr  Sraee,  the  principal  accuser  of  sewage  grass,  to  prove 
his  case  if  evidence  was  forthcoming;  but  the  whole  of 
his  statements  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a  charge 
against  the  Croydon  Sewage  Farm — which,  according  to 
the  admission  of  Dr  Carpenter,ha8been  mismanaged — and 
the  fact  that  his  milk  became  soar  and  his  butter  rancid 
when  the  cows  had  pastured  on  rich  sew’age  grass.  The 
statistics  he  has  quoted  of  the  deaths  from  fever  in  houses 
near  the  Croydon  sewage  ground,  unsupported,  are 
almost  valueless,  and  the  Committee  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation,  before  whom  have  come  statistics  not  only  of  the 
Croydon  but  of  all  other  farms,  distinctly  assert  that 
they  have  “  not  been  able  to  trace  any  ill  efiects  to  the 
per8(  ns  living  around  sewoge-farms,  even  when  badly 
conducted.”  With  regard  to  the  tainting  of  the  milk, 
it  is  certain  that  milk  acquires  a  peculiar  flavour 
according  to  the  diet  of  the  cow,  as  is  well  known  to  be 
the  case  when  the  animals  are  fed  on  roots,  but  that  this 
flavour  is  necessarily  unwholesome  when  the  result  of 
rich  sewage  grass  is  unsuppoitcd  by  evidence.  Nor  is 


it  the  case  that  vegetables  and  fruit  grown  on  these 
farms  suffer  in  quality  or  taste.  In  this  again 
Committee  is  in  conflict  with  Mr  Smee,  and  the  verd*  f 
founded  on  the  larger  amount  of  evidence  must  be 
lieved.  Although  locally  Mr  Smee  has,  as  we  are  awa^’ 
distinguished  himself  honourably  by  taking  an  actir 
part  in  cleansing  the  river  Wandle,on  whose  degeneracy 
and  the  dirty  ways  of  the  dwellers  cn  its  banks  Mr  Rng^ 
kin  raised  his  voice  in  the  preface  to  ‘  The  Crown  of  Wild 
Olives,*  be  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  gravely  to  blame  for 
writing  rashly  and  intemperately  about  what  he  did  not 
understand,  at  a  time,  too,  when  for  want  of  better 
matter  his  letters  were  sure  of  insertion  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Between  the  rival  plans  for  the  distribution  of  sewage 
over  the  farm  the  Committee  decided  only  by  general 
recommendations.  Mr  Hope,  the  lessee  of  the  farm  at 
Romford,  being  a  member  of  the  Committee,  read  a 
report  on  the  working  of  that  form,  and  the  plan 
adopted  there  was  put  forward  as  the  basis  of  all  others. 
But  whether  or  not  it  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  two 
points  are  advanced  authoritatively.  The  land  should  be 
thoroughly  underdrained  at  a  depth  varying  with  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  object  being  to  allow  the  sewage 
to  pass  through  the  soil  and  not  over  it,  and  the  irriga¬ 
tion  should  intermittent.  As  the  result  of  these  two 
operations  at  Romford  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
land  instead  of,  as  has  been  asserted,  becoming  “sick” 
of  sewage,  maintains  its  filtering  qualities,  the  effluent 
water  growing  slightly  purer  year  by  year. 

At  the  outset,  no  doubt,  sewage-farming  will  prove 
either  entirely  or  to  a  large  extent  an  remunerative ;  but 
now  that  the  local  authorities  have  somehow  or  other  to 
dispose  of  what  formerly  poisoned  the  fish  and  bred  fever 
on  the  river-side,  the  price  they  will  have  to  pay  for  this 
will  constitute  the  profit  of  the  sewage- farmer.  But  this 
state  of  things  cannot  last  for  many  years.  It  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  agricultural  chemistry,  backward  scieuco 
as  it  is,  will  fail  to  discover  any  means  of  taming  to  a 
profitable  account  the  valuable  manurial  properties  con¬ 
tained  in  town  sewage,  and  we  shall  then  find  that 
nuisances  will  not  only  pay  for  .their  removal,' hut  go- 
a  considerable  way  toward  lightening  local  hardens. 
Sewage-farming  has  certainly  taken  its  plaee  among- 
tbe  leading  economic  questions  of  the  day,  and  neither 
the  monstrous  selfishness  of  landowners  nor  the  foolish 
alarms  of  men  who,  out  of  prejudice,  build  up  imaginary 
evidence  on  the  subject,  can  rob  it  of  its  daily-increasing, 
importance.  G. 


MR  FORSTER  ON  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE. 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  by  way  of  qualifying, 
himself  for  the  Hibernian  post  to  which  he  has  been 
designated  by  the  TimeSy  that  Mr  Forster  delivered  hia 
“  inaugural  address  ’*  as  president  of  that  section  of  the 
British  Association  Congress  which  is  devoted  to- 
Economic  Science  and  Statistics  some  days  after  it- 
had  commenced  its  work ;  but  the  speech  was  marked 
throughout  by  those  qualities — good  and  bad — which 
are  generally  associated  with  the  sister  isle.  R® 
geniality,  good  humour,  and  cheerfulness — its  vague 
sentiment,  loose  and  paradoxical  definitions,  and  con¬ 
stant  appeal  to  the  emotions  rather  than  the  intellect-- 
are  characteristics  which  we  scarcely  expected  to  nnd 
in  the  oration  of  our  very  Saxon  Vice-President  of 
the  Council.  It  would  be  as  absurd  and  unfair  to 
endeavour  to  estimate  the  scientific  value  of  such  a 
speech  as  it  would  bo  to  judge  the  Biglow  Papers  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  Lindley  Murray,  or  Mr  Spurgeon  s 
sermons  by  the  rules  of  logic.  If  scientific  men,  instead 
of  appointing  to  the  post  of  presiding  over  their  dis¬ 
cussions  the  known  leaders  of  thought  in  the  various 
divisions  of  human  knowledge,  ask  the  patronage  of  the 
men  who  happen  to  be  uppermost  in  a  society  that  does 
not  give  its  chief  places  to  those  whose  intellectna 
attainments  and  moral  character  best  fit  them  to  en¬ 
lighten  and  guide  their  fellows,  they  must  take  t  e 
consequences.  Mr  Forster  cannot  be  blamed  m  tne 
matter.  He  made  no  pretence  of  being  able  either  to- 
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deepen  our  knowledge  of  political  economy  or  to  spread 
it  over  a  wider  area  ;  and  the  fact  that  he  spoke  of  edu¬ 
cation  as  an  “  important  branch  of  economic  science  ”  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  accuracy  of  this  modest  estimate 
of  his  own  powers.  .  It  is  usual,”  Mr  Forster  said, 
“  for  a  president  to  trace  the  progress  of  economic 
science  daring  the  past  year.”  But  he  declined  to  do 
that,  and  said  that  it  would  hardly  be  expected  of  him. 
Not  expected  of  him !  How,  we  should  like  to  know, 
can  the  selection  of  such  a  president  be  justified  ?  But 
the  strangest  part  of  the  matter  is  the  reason  Mr  Forster 
gave  for  declining  to.  do  that  which  it  is  the  special 
business  of  a  president  of  a  section  to  do.  He  really 
must  be  excused  from  recounting  the  progress  made 
in  economic  science,  ”  because  he  would  have  to 
show  to  what  extent  in  other  ways  it  has  been  put 
forward,  and  carried  out  in  legislation,  and  he  would 
have  to  defend  the  Government  against  the  charges 
that  might  be  made  for  not  having  introduced  certain 
measures.”  So  that  Mr  Forster  cannot  tell  us  what  has 
been  done  in  the  practical  application  of  economic  truths 
without  entering  into  a  vindication  of  Government. 
Does  this  mean  that  any  unvarnished  statement  of  the 
economic  proposals  and  changes  during  tlie  past  year 
would  sound  so  much  like  an  impeachment  of  the 
Ministry  that  he  would  have  felt  bound  to  explain  it 
away  ?  If  so,  we  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  this,  and  must  compliment  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  on  the  tact  with  which  he 
avoided  an  irksome  and  unprofitable  discussion.  But 
why  was  it  necessary  in  an  economical  retrospect  to 
speak  of  party  politics?  The  only  reasons  we  can 
find  are  that  Mr  Forster  has  no  clear  notion  of  the  limits 
of  political  economy,  and  that  the  British  Association, 
by  tacking  on  statistics  to  economic  scietice,  has  made 
the  section  a  general  receptacle,  not  only  for  everything 
which  is  susceptible  of  arithmetical  tabulation,  but,  as 
it  seems,  for  twaddle  about  the  comparative  deportment 
of  Jearaes  Plush  and  Mary  Jane  Scrubbins,  and  such 
highly  practical  questions  as  whether  the  “young 
missusses  ”  should  not  clean  the  grate  while  the  maid¬ 
servants  play  the  piano. 

The  body  of  ^Mr  Forster’s  address  was  made  up  of  a 
review  of  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour,  of  pauperism 
and  the  poor-laws,  co-operation,  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  On  each  of  these  subjects  be  made  a  few  re¬ 
marks,  and  though  those  remarks  contained  nothing 
very  original  or  profound — and  would  hardly  have  bar-  i 
monised  with  the  actual  work  of  the  section  if  they  had  I 
— they  were,  for  the  most  part,  harmless,  and  sometimes  I 
more  than  usually  sensible  and  kind-hearted.  Though 
we  cannot  accept  as  accurate  the  highly-coloured 
optimist  picture  of  the  relations  of  workmen  and 
capitalists  which  Mr  Forster  presented  to  his  audience, 
we  look  in  the  same  direction  as  he  does  for  future  im¬ 
provement.  There  are  three  ways,  said  the  Vice-Presi-  I 
dent  of  the  Council,  in  which  the  condition  of  the  i 
labouring  classes  may  be  improved :  “  first,  by  the  I 
increase  of  capital ;  .  .  .  secondly,  by  the  diminution  of 
labourers,  either  by  emigration,  or  by  a  diminution  of 
the  increase  of  population,  or  an  actual  diminution  of 
the  population  ;  .  .  .  thirdly,  by  the  effort  which  might 
be  made  by  which  the  labourer  himself  might  become 
a  capitalist.”  It  is  not  necessary  to  comment  at 
any  length  on  the  first  of  these.  As  the  market 
Incomes  widened,  and  improvements  in  produc¬ 
tion  take  place,  so  the  opportunity  is  afforded  and 
is  readily  seized  of  using  a  larger  and  larger  quantity 
of  capital ;  and  as  the  productiveness  of  labour  increases 

its  remuneration  would  also  increase,  if  the  second 
of  the  causes  to  which  Mr  Forster  drew  attention  did 
not  come  into  operation — i.c.,  if  population  did  net 
increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to  neutralise  the  improvo- 
nients  which  had  taken  place.  When  we  think  of  the 
small  advance  in  the  general  condition  of  the  people 
during  the  last  half-century  when  compared  with  the  vast 
increase  of  productive  power,  and  wlien  we  think  of 
bow,  like  a  spendthrift,  we  have  been  living  on  our 
capital  and  are  swiftly  exhausting  the  stock  of  good 
things  which  has  fallen  to  our  share,  we  find  small 


reason  to  be  elated.  On  this  subject  Mr  Forster  involved 
I  himself  in  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  paradox.  He  desires 
“  a  diminution  of  the  increase  of  the  population,’*  and 
I  he  hopes  more  and  more  to  root  out  the  positive  cheeks 
I  to  population,  such  as  war  and  disease ;  but  he  depre- 
I  cates  the  use  of  prudential  checks,  and  says  that  our 
;  progress  has  been  made  without  them.  This,  as  every 
1  one  knows  who  has  studied  the  subjocl,  is  not  a  fact. 

I  In  so  far  as  there  has  been  any  amelioration  at  all,  it 
has  been  a  direct  result  of  an  eh*  vat  ion  of  what  is 
!  called  the  “  standard  of  comfort,”  and  this  is  only 
j  another  way  of  saying  that  the  pe<q»le  have  adopted 
some  form  or  other  of  the  prudential  check. 

!  Mr  Forster’s  defence  of  our  poor-law.  and  of  its  funda- 
1  mental  principle,  “  the  right  to  live,”  seems  to  have 
'  been  not  that  it  improved  tho  position  of  the  poor,  but 
that  it  secured  the  position  of  the  r  ch.  “  I  think,”  he 
said,  “  we  must  all  be  aware  of  the  advantage  which  tho 
acknowledgment  of  that  principle  has  boen  to  us.  Com¬ 
paring  our  social  struggles,  our  political  convulsions  in 
England,  with  what  they  have  been  on  tho  Contineni^  I 
j  believe  the  one  reason  that  wo  have  got  through  them 
with  comparative  safety,  that  we  have  had  reform  in 
place  of  revolution,  has  been  that  the  large  body  of  the 
people  knew  that  the  right  was  acknowledged-— the  right 
to  live.”  Passing  by  the  fact  that  siriOe  we  have  had  a 
poor-law  we  have  had  a  Great  Rebellion,  a  Restoration, 
and  a  Revolution — that  we  have  decapitated  one  king 
and  driven  another  into  exile — how,  we  should  like  to 
know,  is  the  eansal  connection  between  the  poor-law  and 
onr  alleged  immunity  from  revolution  made  out  ?  Tho 
troth,  is  it  is  begged.  Mr  Forster  would  be  quite 
ready  to  substitute  another  imaginary  cause  for  the 
imaginary  effect  if  the  exigencies  of  his  argument 
required  it,  and  would  do  it  in  perfect  good  faith. 

We  are  willing  and  glad  to  acknowledge  that  “the 
right  to  live  ”  can  be  conceded  with»>nt  being  productive 
of  evil.  But  the  moment  that  right  is  stripped  of  dis- 
tastefnl  qualifications — the  moment  the  condition  of  the 
pauper  is  made  a  comfortable  one — a  poor-law  becomes 
an  engine  for  the  degradation  of  the  working-classes. 
If  there  is  a  semblance  of  truth  in  Mr  Forster’s  theory 
that  onr  poor-law  has  saved  us  from  revolution,  it ‘is 'to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  our  lower  classes  have  been 
taught  by  it  to  cringe  and  beg  rather  than  to  work  and 
adopt  that  manly  bearing  which  is  natural  to  the  man  who 
feels  that  he  is  dependent  on  his  own  exertions  and  not 
on  the  bounty  of  others.  The  ideal  to  which  we  should 
work  up  is  to  totally  abolish  out-door  relief  and  offer  the 
workhouse  alone  as  a  refuge  fit>m  utter  destitntion.  We 
have  no  hope  of  any  immediate  impioveineDt  in  tfaiia 
direction.  Not  until  the  working  ciHs.ses  thenselvw 
see  what  a  damnosa  hisreditas  the  poor-law  system  is  ibr 
them  can  we  hope  for  its  redaction  within  salutary 
limits;  and  they  have  been  so  demoPHlised  by  nnetirned 
bread,  thrt  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  evil  will 
become  apparent  to  them. 

The  graceful  allusion  to  the  death  of  Mr  Mill,  and 
the  tribute  to  his  memory,  with  which  Mr  Forster  closed 
his  speech,  will  by  many  be  lookwl  upon  as  cover¬ 
ing  the  multitude  of  small  sins  which  he  committed 
a  little  earlier.  VV^e  cannot  but  regret  tiiat  some  one  who 
conld  have  made  the  death  of  our  great  cooiionust  an 
opportunity  for  reviewing  the  progress  of  the  seieuoo 
during  his  lifetime,  and  estimating  the  result  of  his 
labours,  did  not  occupy  the  position  of  president  instead 
of  Mr  Forster,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  regret 
would  be  echoed  by  Mr  Forster  himself.  But  to  those 
who  have  come  more  immediately  under  the  influence  of 
Mr  Mill’s  teaching,  or  have  had  the  iuesiimable  advantage 
of  his  personal  acquaintance,  it  will  be  pleasant  to  hear 
that  one  so  widely  separated  from  him  as  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council,  who  “had  not  that  privilege,  .  .  . 
knew  him  well  enough  to  feel  that  the  spirit  in  which,  in 
attempting  to  apply  his  principles,  he  dealt  with  social 
and  political  questions,  was  so  pure  and  noble,  so  sincere 
and  single-minded,  that  it  spread  as  it  were  an  ennobling 
atmosphere  around  him,  and  for  the  time  shamed  away 

all  mean  intrigue  and  personal  prejudice  and  vandy. 

J.  H.  Li. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  HOUSEHOLDS. 

Among  the  noTeltiei  introduced  at  Bradford  is  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  co-operative  houbekeeping,  as  set  forth  in  a  paper 
read  by  Mrs  King.  In  it,  co-operation  is  developed  equally 
and  simultaneously  above  stairs  and  below  stairs.  Bachelors 
and  spinsters,  married  couples,  small  and  even  large 
families,  are,  for  the  purposes  of  economy,  to  club  together 
to  join  at  a  common  staff  of  servants ;  and  the  actual  house¬ 
keeping  may  be  entrusted  not  to  the  head  of  each  house¬ 
hold,  but  one,  who  with  what  are  called  good  “  managing  ’* 
abilities,  makes  housekeeping  a  profession,  and  divides  his  or 
her  services  between  thirty  or  forty  different  households.  The 
Times  is  certain  that  women  at  least  will  not  club  together 
in  this  way ;  “  the  whole  nature  of  a  woman,”  it  thinks, 

**  is  antagonistic.”  A  distinct  part  of  the  proposal  is  its  { 
extension  below  stairs.  Men  and  women  are  no  longer  to  | 
devote  all  their  daylight  and  candle-light  to  monotonous — if 
in  many  instances  easy — domestic  service,  but  to  serve  in  j 
two  or  three  relays  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  the 
majority  of  them  living  off  the  premises  in  private  or  co¬ 
operative  homes  of  their  own.  In  this  way,  thinks  Mrs 
King — and  she  is  probably  right — many  who  have  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  enter  domestic  service  under  its 
present  conditions  would  be  able  to  earn  a  partial  liveli¬ 
hood,  giving  their  employers  better  work  than  they  now 
get  at  a  less  price,  and  reserving  for  themselves  a  portion  of 
time  for  home  life.  With  reference  to  this  last  feature  of  | 
the  proposal,  it  is  certain  that,  in  some  branches  at  least  of  ! 
domestic  service,  the  double-shift  system  could  not  easily 
be  adopted.  An  economical  cook  in  a  large  household,  for 
instance,  has  her  eye  constantly  on  the  possible  dishes  to 
be  made  out  of  fragments  and  prospective  scraps,  and  in 
this  way  each  dinner  is  the  result  of  forethought  exercised 
at  odd  moments  on  several  preceding  days.  Again,  how 
would  the  nursery  prosper  under  relays  of  nurses  ?  Nor 
does  it  add  to  our  confidence  in  this  scheme  that,  although 
it  gives  servants  a  very  desirable  amount  of  independence, 
home  life,  and  legitimate  society,  it  appears  to  increase 
instead  of  diminishing  the  existing  gap  between  employers 
and  employed.  It  is  true  that  those  who  employed  half¬ 
time  servants  might  themselves  seek  half-time  employment 
in  some  higher  domestic  sphere,  and  thus  bridge  over  the 
social  interval  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  but  the 
effect  of  this  would  probably  be  to  break  up  two  great 
classes,  and  form  instead  numberless  smaller  ones,  separated 
by  differences  corresponding  to  the  wages  received. 

“  Everybody  has  his  day,  and  women  have  their  day  at 
last,”  writes  the  Times  in  the  article  we  have  already  quoted 
from ;  but  though  it  is  palpably  false  to  say  that  the  day 
has  come,  it  is,  no  doubt,  on  its  way.  Mrs  King’s  proposal, 
in  so  far  as  it  would  improve  the  present  conditions  of 
domestic  service,  and  throw  open  employment  to  women  of 
every  grade  of  education  and  refinement,  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction ;  but  all  means  of  escape  from  a  difficulty 
are  not  of  necessity  equally  good,  and  it  is  possible,  without 
due  precautions,  to  raise  up  fresh  difficulties  which,  in  their 
turn,  will  need  to  be  surmounted. 

That  some  reform  in  domestic  service  is  urgently  needed 
is  taught  not  only  by  the  occurrence  of  a  strike  at  Dundee, 
but  by  everyone’s  experience  of  the  unwholesome  restraint 
exercised  by  some  heads  of  households,  and  of  the  abuses 
to  which  a  greater  license  is  often  liable.  Female  servants 
should  live  the  same  unrestrained  social  life  as  other 
workers,  and  Mrs  King  has  come  forward  to*  demonstrate 
that  this  end  can  be  attained  at  least  in  one  way.  It  only 
remains  for  a  practical  experiment  to  be  tried  on  these 
line*,  embracing  co-operation  both  for  employers  and  em¬ 
ployed.  But  that  the  same  end  can  be  attained  otherwise, 
and  without  any  of  the  contingent  disadvantages  of  this 
plan,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  We  are  in  danger  of  converting 
co-operation  from  an  admirable  economic  device  into  a 
shibboleth  of  progress.  If  co-operative  housekeeping  and 
the  clubbing  together  of  families  and  individuals  tends  to 
economy,  let  it  be  encouraged  by  all  means.  And  if 
co-operative  domestic  service  has  equal  commercial  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  promotes  in  addition  a  healthier  life  for 
women-servants,  by  all  means  let  it  be  adopted  experi¬ 
mentally,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  attempts  which 
have  the  latter  object  in  view. 


The  stereotyped  relation  between  mistress  and  servant 
in  this  country  is  one  which  should  be  shaken  and  loosened 
by  every  effort  at  comnaand.  The  typical  English  mistress 
stands  alone  in  her  position  of  complete  isolation  •  she  is 
dreaded,  or  at  best  reverenced,  by  her  maid;  the  two  do 
not  form  part  of  one  family.  “  Kindness  ”  and  “  consider. 
ation”are  words  unknown  or  grossly  misunderstood.  Who 
for  ’  instance,  as  was  suggested  in  the  discussion  which 
ensued  on  the  reading  of  Mrs  King’s  paper,  thinks  of 
speaking-tubes  to  take  the  place  of,  or  assist  bells  and 
save  double  stair- journeys  ?  Every  new  house  now  l^ing 
run  up  in  the  suburbs  bears  traces  of  the  prevailing  atti- 
tude  of  employers  towards  their  domestic  servants.  The 
region  allotted  to  the  servants  forms  an  infinitesimally  small 
portion  of  the  entire  cubic  space  of  the  house. 

It  is  a  commonplace  remark  to  cite  France,  America 
and  the  Australian  colonies  as  countries  where  very  different 
relations  prevail ;  and  we  may  well  ask  why  some  effort  is 
not  made  to  introduce  into  our  own  households  the  more 
cordial  domestic  intercourse  that  produces  such  happy 
results.  Co-operation  and  a  system  of  double  or  triple 
shifts  may  throw  Open  domestic  service  to  a  large  and  use- 
ful  class  of  women  hitherto  debarred  from  it ;  but  in  the 
many  years  that  must  elapse  before  its  adoption  can  become 
universal,  something  may  be  done  to  conquer  the  prejudices 
that  render  the  lives  of  our  domestic  servants  a  dull  round 
of  monotonous  confinement,  enlivened  chiefly  by  petty 
deceits  and  theft.  If  Mrs  King  would,  in  addition  to  her 
co-operative  proposal,  advocate  such  minor  reforms  as  the 
erection  of  dwellings  with  something  more  than  a  stoke¬ 
hole  of  a  kitchen  and  two  ill- ventilated  attics  for  the  housing 
by  night  and  day  of  four  or  five  full-grown  women,  she 
would  carry  with  her  more  present  sympathy.  As  yet 
we  can  only  say  that  her  scheme  aims  at  the  too  distant 
future  to  warrant  us  in  giving  up  our  hopes  of  some  more 
immediate,  though  slighter,  measure  of  reform. 

H.  F.  ‘. 

CURRENT  EVENTS, 
i  It  was  generally  expected  that  the  Dover  election 
would  end  in  another  Conservative  victory,  but  the 
Ministerialists  may  well  be  disheartened  by  the  over¬ 
whelming  nature  of  their  defeat.  The  fact  that  Sir 
George  Jessel  was  a  member  of  the  Government  might 
have  been  considered  as  a  special  demand  upon  the 
loyalty  of  the  Liberals  to  return  a  successor  of 
the  same  political  creed.  Mr  Forbes,  too,  was  surely 
colourless  enough  as  a  politician  to  satisfy  all  reasonable 
Liberals,  while  his  connection  with  one  of  the  railways 
that  have  done  such  great  things  for  Dover  might  have 
'  been  expected  to  secure  for  him  many  votes.  Mr  Bar- 
I  nett’s  absence  from  England,  moreover,  must,  to  some 
I  extent,  have  w  eakened  his  candidature  ;  he  headed  the 
I  poll,  however,  by  326  votes.  The  graduation  of  figures 
since  1868  is  instructive.  At  the  general  election  Sir 
'  George  Jessel  polled  1,485  votes,  being  only  26  less  than 
the  number  given  to  his  Conservative  associate,  Major 
Dickson.  In  1871  he  was  re-elected,  on  taking  office  as 
Solicitor-General,  by  1,235  votes  against  Mr  Barnett  s 
1,144.  Now,  however,  Mr  Barnett  has  gained  1,415 
’  votes,  and  Sir  George  Jessel’s  successor  has  only  polled 
1,089.  Perhaps  Mr  Barnett’s  triumph  was  due  to  the 
energy  with  which  Mrs  Barnett  whipped  up  her  hus- 
;  band’s  supporters.  Though  women  may  not  vote,  ladies 
'  are  becoming  very  prominent  as  directresses  of  the 
voting  powers  of  men. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  workmen  of  Bath,  who  have 
already  presented  Mrs  Hay  ter  with  a  massive  gold  neck¬ 
lace  and  diamond  pendant  for  her  services  to  the  Libera 
cause,  to  prove  their  consistency  and  bestow  a  seat  lu 
Parliament  on  her  husband  for  his  equally  meritorious 
'  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  There  seems  every  chance 
I  of  an  outside  candidate,  the  nominee  of  the  Temperance 
i  party,  dividing  the  field,  and  Mr  Forsyth,  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  candidate,  has  still  further  complicated  matters  by 
j  drawing  the  Women’s  Suffrage  vote.  Under  these  cir- 
I  cumstanccs  Captain  Hayter  shows  considerable  pluck 
'  fighting  a  second  election.  Last  time  prudence  dictate 
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to  a  coarse  of  submission  to  the  Edacntion  League.  His 
best  chance  now  is  to  become  a  Good  Templar  and  adopt 
Universal  Suffrage ;  in  this  wa}^  Mr  Forsyth  arid  the 
Temperance  candidate  would  find  the  ground  cut  from 

under  their  feet.  - 

The  great  election  of  the  season,  however,  according 
to  the  I^Iinisterial  journal,  is  to  come  off  at  Taunton, 
when  Mr  Henry  James  offers  himself  for  re-election  on 
his  appointment  to  the  Solicitor-Generalship.  All  the 
Ministerial  defeats  of  the  past  few  months,  says  the  Daily 
Telegraphy  are  not  worth  troubling  about :  “  these  same 
‘  triumphs  *  no  more  prove  a  Conservative  reaction  than 
cub-hunting  resembles  the  real  thing  at  Melton  in 
February.”  A  specimen  of  “  the  real  thing,”  however, 
is  to  be  given,  out  of  time,  at  Taunton.  This  forth¬ 
coming  election  is  to  be  the  “crucial  experiment”  by 
which  all  the  world  may  know  whether  Mr  Gladstone  or 
Mr  Disraeli  is  the  favourite  of  the  nation.  “  We  make 
a  present  to  the  Tories  of  the  admission  that,  if  they  can 
beat  Mr  Gladstone’s  new  Solicitor-General  by  fair  fight¬ 
ing  at  Taunton,  they  cannot  attach  more  importance  to 
such  a  result  than  Liberals  themselves  will.”  We  hope 
the  Telegraph  has  grounds  for  its  confident  talk,  but 
some  people  anticipate  the  defeat  of  Mr  James.  In 
that  case  our  contemporary  will  have  to  say  that  at 
Taunton  as  at  Dover  and  a  score  of  other  places,  “  the 
main  question  has  been  mixed  up  with  all  sorts  of  trivial 
and  selfish  matters.”  Should  Mr  Henry  James,  however, 
have  the  good  fortune  to  be  re-elected,  Mr  Gladstone’s 
Government  may  congratulate  itself  on  having  secured 
the  services  of  a  very  competent  Solicitor-General.  Mr 
James  is  an  able  lawyer  and  a  good  debater.  He  is  not 
a  thorough-going  Liberal,  but  the  Whigs  will  like  him, 
and  the  Radicals  must  prefer  him  to  the  very  clever 
aspirant  to  the  office  whom  the  electors  of  Dundee  have 
been  cruel  enough  to  condemn  to  a  further  period  of 
private  life.  - 

.  Mr  Arch  in  Canada  is  accorded  the  sympathy  in  high 
places  which  was  denied  him  at  home.  Being  in 
England  nothing  but  a  paid  agitator,  he  becomes  at 
Quebec  something  of  a  notoriety  and  dines  with  the 
Governor-General.  This,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  produce 
even  more  than  its  due  eft’ect  upon  Hodge :  his  leader, 
hotly  abused  at  home,  is  welcomed  when  ho  sets  foot  in 
Canada ;  and  this  may  breed  a  wholesome  discontent, 
resulting  in  a  cry  for  the  suffrage  not  to  be  denied. 
That  Mr  Arch  will  bring  much  news  from  Canada  or 
America  is  not  to  be  expected,  but  he  will  establish  rela¬ 
tions  with  emigration  agencies  in  the  West  on  which 
his  fellow-workmen  may  rely,  and,  what  is  of  still  more 
importance,  he  will  prove  to  whatever  party  may  bear 
office  at  home  next  session  that  the  claims  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers  are  not  to  be  set  aside. 

If  the  great  unpaid  ”  in  the  country  are  threatened 
with  extinction,  the  same  fate  is  even  nearer  their  fellows 
who  administer  justice  in  the  boroughs.  The  unpaid 
justice  of  the  peace,  always  an  anomaly,  is  most  of  all  an 
anomaly  when  he  has  to  perform  the  well-nigh  impossible 
feat  of  rising  above  the  local  prejudices  that  distract  a 
borough  population.  The  Licensing  Act  has  increased 
the  need  for  a  stipendiary  tenfold.  The  arbitrary  powers 
created  by  this  Act  are  entirely  out  of  place  in  the  hands  of 
a  class  of  men,  some  of  whom  have  never  read  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  their  lives,  and  the  majority  of  whom  are 
swayed  by  likes  or  animosities  of  a  personal  or  trade 
origin.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  inhabitants  of  New¬ 
castle  have  discovered  this  to  their  cost  and  have 
memorialised  Mr  Lowe  on  the  conduct  of  their  magistrates, 
to  whose  laxness  they  attribute  the  lawlessness  of  the 
great  body  of  the  licensed  victuallers  of  the  [borough,  and 
the  increasing  amount  of  immorality  and  drunkenness 
that  prevails  in  the  town. 

We  have  more  than  once  spoken  of  the  progress  of 
female  education  in  Ireland ;  we  are  happy  to  perceive 
that  in  that  country  there  is  a  steady  and  increasing 
appreciation,  on  the  part  of  women,  of  the  advantages  of 
the  higher  instruction  which  is  now  within  their  reach. 
We  have  received  the  reports  of  the  Queen’s  University 


examinations  for  women,  held  at  Bdfast  in  the  summer. 
They  speak  well  for  the  mental  capacity,  perseverance,  and 
industry  fof  Irishwomen;  nearly  all  the  candidates ’ who 
entered  at  Belfast  have  passed,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them  have  obtained  honours.  A  very  gratifying  proof  of 
academical  sympathy  with  the  female  students  has  been 
given  by  the  fact  that  a  Committee  of  Graduates  of  the 
Queen’s  University  have  united  to  offer  prizes  to  the  ladies 
who  should  distinguish  themselves  in  logic,  political 
economy,  and  languages.  The  graduates’  prizes  for  logic 
and  political  economy  were  obtained  by  Miss  Davison 
(Portglerone),  this  lady  also  carrying  off  the  Misses  Ash¬ 
worth’s  Exhibition  and  the  Countess  of  Antrim’s  prize. 
Miss  Rentoul  (Manor  Cunningham)  gained  the  Graduate’s 
prize  for  languages,  taking  first  honours  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
German.  At  least  a  dozen  ladies  are  mentioned  as  obtain¬ 
ing  honours,  having  fully  satisfied  the  examiners  in  such 
subjects  as  logic,  political  economy,  algebra,  and  geometry. 
The  movement  for  the  higher  education  of  Irishwomen  is 
one  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  over-rated  ;  with  a 
generation  of  really  cultivated  women  growing  up  in  the 
country,  it  is  not  likely  that  Ireland  will  continue  to 
“  stand  in  the  rush  of  progression  ’’ — and  we  can  safely 
trust  the  influences  of  knowledge  to  supplant  the  retro¬ 
grade  ideas  which  have  been  the  result  of  an  ignorance 
that  was  Ireland’s  misfortune  rather  than  her  fault. 

Those  who  for  the  past  fortnight  have  been  straining 
their  eyes  for  Professor  Wise,  supposed  to  be  voyaging 
somewhere  in  the  clouds  on  an  easterly  current,  must  have 
experienced  severe  disappointment  on  hearing  of  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  whole  concern.  A  rent,  apparently  irre¬ 
mediable,  appeared  on  the  first  inflation  of  the  balloon, 
and  there  seems  to  be  little  chance  of  anything  more  being 
heard  of  this  eminently  scientific  ”  enterprise.  The 
cause  of  the  disaster  lay,  it  seems,  in  the  construction  of 
the  balloon.  It  is  reported  to  have  cost  only  4,000  dollars 
instead  of  the  15,000  dollars  announced  in  a  recent  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Daily  GraphiCy  and  this  sum  has  no  doubt  been 
netted  by  the  proprietors  owing  to  their  thoughtful  kind¬ 
ness  in  admitting  people  to  see  the  balloon  at  half  a  dollar 
a  head.  An  American  public  rather  enjoys  being  gulled 
in  this  way ;  and  if  the  journal  itself  has  gained  by  the 
transaction,  everything  has  ended  satisfactorily. 

How'  many  more  disasters  must  be  reported  from  the 
Gold  Coast  before  the  mischiev'ous  folly  of  our  Ashanteo 
war  is  understood  by  the  English  public  ?  The  Chamah 
catastrophe  of  the  14th  of  August  was  followed  by  a 
general  revolt—:!  that  is  the  word  to  bo  used — of  the 
tribes  on  the  coast  to  the  west  of  Elmina.  On  the  16th 
a  force  of  some  fifteen  hundred  men  advanced  on 
Secondee,  but  were  repulsed  ;E  and  on  the  20th  all  hands 
that  could  be  spared  from  the  Argus  and  the  Bar- 
racoutay  under  Lieutenant  Young,  proceeded  to  retaliate. 
Tacorady  having  been  bombarded  from  the  sea.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Young  landed  to  destroy  a  fleet  of  native  canoes 
lying  on  the  shore.  The  Africans,  hidden  in  the  bush, 
however,  soon  attacked  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  beat 
a  retreat,  after  he  and  eleven  of  his  men  had  been 
wounded.  These  small  exploits  may  be  very  plucky, 
but  they  are  very  injurious,  and  the  only  good,  poor  as 
that  is,  to  be  hoped  from  them  is  that  they  will  serve  to 
show  how  injurious,  without  being  plucky,  is  the  whole 
crusade  against  the  Ashantees  on  which  we  have 
entered.  Before  we  have  a  chance  of  taking  Coomassie, 
as  the  makers  of  this  war  desired,  wo  shall  have  a  hard 
task  in  silencing  the  enemies  whom  we  have  raised  up 
on  the  Coast.  According  to  the  latest  advices,  Dix  Cove 
had  been  attacked  by  600  Ashantees  and  Ahantas,  and 
Axim  was  threatened  with  an  immediate  assault  from  a 
body  of  over  3,000  Ashantees. 

The  hopes  of  the  French  Monarchists  are  reviving. 
Several  members  of  the  Right  Centre  went  as  a  deputation 
to  the  Comte  de  Chambord  at  Frohsdorf  last  week,  and 
presented  to  him  an  address,  signed  by  a  hundred  and 
thirty  deputies,  urging  that  “it  is  his  duty  to  accept  the 
crown,  if  France  come  to  him  and  offer  it,  even  with  the 
tricolour.”  There  are  various  reports  as  to  the  answer 
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given  to  tliena,  but  it  was  so  far  satisfactorj’  that  a  meeting 
of  monarchical  deputies  held  at  Paris  on  Tuesday,  according 
to  the  France^  was  “  unanimous  in  acknowledging  that  the 
news  from  Frohsdorf  was  of  a  nature  to  cement  a  definitive 
alliance  between  all  factions  of  the  monarchical  party.” 
The  journals  of  these  factions  are  growing  bold.  “  If  the 
Chamber,”  says  the  AssemhUe  Nationale^  “  do  not  take 
advantage  of  the  present  circumstances  to  re-establish  the 
Legitimate  Monarchy  it  will  lose  all  prestige,  all  authority. 
It  will  be  compelled  to  dissolve  speedily  ;  and,  as  the  pre¬ 
sent  Government  will  be  powerless  to  contend  against  revo¬ 
lutionary  propaganda,  against  the  organisation  and  the 
discipline  of  the  Radical  party,  it  will  certainly  be  replaced 
by  an  Assembly  of  advanced  Republican  opinions.”  That 
is  a  very  candid  admission  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
Assembly  does  not  represent  the  thoughts  and  wishes  of 
the  country.  But  of  course  everybody  knows  that,  and  the 
Monarchical  schemers  most  of  all.  They  know  that  they 
are  playing  a  desperate,  game,  and  the  Bonapartists  seem  to 
expect  that  the  winnings  will  ultimately  fall  to  them. 
They  are  better  strategists  than  the  Monarchists,  and  may 
be  trusted  to  take  care  of  themselves.  If  the  Republican 
leaders  allow  themselves  to  be  outwitted,  however,  they 
will  deserve  the  punishment  of  traitors. 

Senor  Castelar  is  now  as  absolute  master  of  Spain  as  he 
can  be  with  his  exchequer  empty,  his  friends  lukewarm, 
and  his  enemies  on  the  alert.  The  Cortes,  by  a  majority  of 
two  to  one,  has  resolved  to  suspend  its  sittings  until  the  2nd 
of  January,  1874,  having  conferred  upon  the  President  all 
the  powers  that  he  asked  for.  In  acknowledging  these 
proofs  of  confidence  in  him,  he  pledged  himself  to  be  true 
to  the  Republic,  but  to  avoid  all  party  considerations  in 
his  choice  of  generals  and  other  agents  for  establishing 
peace  and  order.  His  first  great  requisite  is  money.  If 
he  can  get  enough  of  that  we  may  trust  him  to  get 
together  forces  that  wdll  suffice  to  defeat  the  avowed 
enemies  of  Republicanism  both  in  the  north  and  in  the 
south,  and  to  establish  good  government  all  over  the 
country. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

Sir, — As  I  so  fully  agree  with  your  criticism  of  Professor 
Williamson’s  address,  1  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
add  a  few  remarks.  The  president,  as  is  very  natural,  claimed 
all  sorts  of  advantages  for  the  science  which  he  so  worthily 
represents  ;  but  there  is  one  thing  it  is  certainly  not  calcu 
latedto  give,  and  that  is  an  elementary  knowledge  of  sociology. 
I  confess  that  1  have  some  difficulty  in  comprehending  the 
fact  of  a  scientific  man  asking  for  State  patronage.  Con¬ 
sider  for  one  moment  what  the  House  of  Commons  is — what 
character  of  men  sit  there.  They  are  not  selected  for  their 
love  or  knowledge  of  science.  The  Minister  of  Education  is 
never  chosen  for  his  scientific  attainments,  and  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  have  65S  men  from  a  similar  station  in 
life  among  whom  you  would  find  so  little  genuine  regard  for 
scientific  study.  Everybody  is  aware  that  when  a  member  of 
Parliament  quotes  from  a  philosopher  he  is  laughed  at  by  his 
colleagues,  who  are  never  tired  of  asserting  that  they  are 
“practical”  men.  Again,  the  political  economy  of  the  late 
Clrincellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  just  a  century  behind  the  age, 
he  apparently  not  having  any  knowledge  of  it  but  from  Adam 
Smith  ;  and  Mr  Gladstone  lately  appointed  a  professor  in 
Pastoral  Theology,  with  an  income  of  something  like  1,500Z. 
a  year,  whose  qualification  was  that  he  would  exert  a  good 
innuence  on  character.  When,  in  addition,  it  is  seen 
that  the  party  cry  of  one  of  the  great  political  bodies 
is  “Church”  (and  the  Church  and  true  science  have 
been  in  antagonism  for  many  ages),  I  say  •  when  I 
remember  theae  things  I  am  lost  in  astonishment  that  any 
man  should  think  this  a  proper  body  for  the  encouragement 
of  science,  and  that  it  should  have  large  funds  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  What  sort  of  scientific  men  would  occupy  the  high 
places?  Would  they  be  the  Mills,  the  Darwins,  the  Tyndalls, 
&,c.,  the  men  who  in  our  age  have  really  advanced  science  ? 
Ortainly  not,  for  one  simple  reason  :  these  men  have  ad¬ 
vanced  opinions  which  have  grievously  otlended  popular 
notions  ;  all  of  tliem  have  Ijeen  freely  branded  with  the  name 
of  atheist,  materialist,  and  a  variety  of  other  epithets  which 
the  vulgar  apply  to  the  opinions  of  men  they  do  not  like  and 
cannot  refute.  A’ow  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that  a  body  of 
men|or  a  Ministry  dependent  upon  popular  support  for  their 


positions  should  encourage  those  whom  the  public  ridicub 
For  proof  of  this  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  Church  annoint. 
ments.  There  are  none  better  morally  than  the  leaders  of 
the  Broad  Church  party,  and  certainly  none  equal  to  them 
intellectually  ;  but  are  they  the  men  who  rise  to  the  cre^ 
positions  in  the  Church  ?  All  can  remember  the  peraecutbn 
to  which  Maurice  and  Dean  Stanley  have  had  to  submit  It 
has  come  to  be  an  understood  thing  that  for  a  bishop  we  do 
not  require  ability,  but  a  man  with  a  good  temper  and  a 
capacity  for  keeping  things  as  they  are,  and  for  trying  to 
please  everybody  as  much  as  possible.  Another  requirernent 
is  that  he  should  be  of  the  same  political  opinions  as  the 
Prime  Minister.  But  surely  these  are  not  the  qualifications 
we  should  like  to  see  extended  to  science.  What  Minister  in 
a  house  of  landowners  would  have  given  Mr  Mill— the  chief 
economist  of  our  age— an  apjx>intment,  when  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington  lately  stated  that  even  Professor  Fawcett  was 
not  a  proper  person  to  hold  a  professor-ship  at  a  university  ? 
Would  Mr  Gladstone  have  made  Buckle  a  pi-ofessor  of  his¬ 
tory  ?  Or  a  Government  composed  of  such  men  as  Mr 
Gathorne  Hardy  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  promote  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  to  a  high  post  as  teacher  of  biology  ?  It  ig 
easy  to  see  that  we  should  have  for  professors  the  men  who 
write  books  to  prove  that  geology  and  Genesis  are  in  agree¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  Newtonian  theory  of  the  heavenly  motions 
is  quite  consistent  with  that  of  the  Bible.  In  short,  the  men 
who  would  get  State  appointments  would  be  those  who  conld 
adapt  themselves  to  popular  opinions,  and  those  who  “  ad¬ 
vance”  science  would  be  left  unnoticed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom,  where  alone  truth  can  flourish. 

I  have  so  lately,  in  my  letter  on  the  “  Economy  of  Free 
Education,”  troubled  you  with  my  reasons  against  State  aid 
to  education  of  any  kind  (reasons  which,  although  they  have 
i  given  rise  to  some  opposition,  I  do  not  think  have  been 
sufficiently  and  fairly  met  to  require  a  reply),  that  I  will  not 
encroach  upon  your  space  now  more  than  to  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  economy  of  State  aid  to  scientific  education 
in  particular.  Dr  Williamson’s  views  on  the  matter  are 
certainly  very  thoroughgoing.  The  schools  are  to  have  good 
professors  and  every  necessary  appliance,  while  both  students 
and  professors  are  to  be  free  from  the  necessity  of  earning 
their  own  living,  and  at  liberty  to  follow  the  bent  of  their 
own  inclinations.  It  is  easily  seen  into  what  a  vicious  system 
such  a  state  of  things  would  grow  :  that  a  mere  examination 
would  not  show  that  the  recipient  of  a  public  income  was 
engaged  in  “original  research  ;  ”  that  the  incomes  would  soon 
be  looked  u)k>u  as  prizes  to  be  gained  for  their  own  sake,  and 
not  for  the  opportunities  of  learning.  But  to  put  all  this 
aside,  I  will  simply  ask  any  one  to  consider  how  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  these  kingdoms  live.  The  greater  part 
have  but  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  for  a  long  way  up 
the  social  scale  they  have  not  sufficient  means  to  exist  in 
decent  comfort  and  provide  for  the  future,  and  yet  Professor 
Williamson  asks  they  may  be  further  taxed  to  the  extent  of 
the  largest  item  in  the  budget ;  for  what  P  Any  benefit 
which  may  accrue  to  them  ?  No ;  but  simply  to  provide 
comfortable  livings  for  some  thousands  of  students  because 
they  might  hit  upon  some  idea  which  would  ultimately  be  of 
great  j)ractical  use  to  mankind.  I  do  not  wish  to  underrate 
the  value  of  science — far  from  it,  I  know  its  great  mental 
and  material  worth  ;  but  the  aim  of  the  scientific  man  is  the 
j  investigation  of  phenomena,  and  not  to  adapt  his  researches 
I  to  every-day  life.  His  discoveries  may  be  of  great  practical 
value,  but  that  is  not  his  immediate  concern  ;  and  to  tax  the 
J  people  for  such  a  purpose — a  purpose  in  which  the  greater 
part  feel  no  interest — is  economically  fallacious. 

Startling  as  are  the  President’s  demands  upon  the  public 
purse,  they  are  not  less  so  than  his  views  upon  endowments 
left  by  individuals  for  the  purposes  of  education  and  science. 

1  He  tells  us  that  the  State  must  look  after  these  subje^ 
j  because  private  endowments  after  a  time  are  mismanaged 
and  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees.  This  is  quite  trw, 
and  one  would  have  thought  that  he  would  have  demands, 
and  very  properly,  that  money  which  has  been  left  for  public 
purposes,  and  w’hich  is  really  national  ])roperty,  should  be 
well  looked  after  and  correctly  accounted  for.  But  the  pro¬ 
fessor  seems  to  think  that  because  these  funds  are  appro* 
j  priated  by  their  present  holders  they  had  better  be  left  alone. 
It  is  a  strange  yet  glaring  fact  that,  while  the  people  of  thw 
country  are  Uixed  some  millions  per  annum  for  educational 
purposes,  enormous  sums  left  with  that  object  are  daily 
frittered  away  with  impunity. 

I  am,  &c.,  Robt.  G.  Hembeb. 

FREE  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  a  few  lines  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Wright’s  reasons,  taking  them  one  by  one,  in  the  order  in 
which  he  has  numbered  them.  1.  He  believes  free  educa¬ 
tion  by  the  SUite  to  be  a  mistake,  because  he  depre<»te8 
anything  which  tends  to  foster  the  idea,  as  recent  legisla¬ 
tion  does,  that  “ediicati>n  ”  is  synonymous  with  “schooling. 
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Because  the  Government  has  blundered  over  various  mea¬ 
sures,  we  do  not  say  that  the  State  must  not  deal  with  such 
measures  ;  we  do  not  propose  to  shelve  the  questions,  but  to 
get  rid  of  the  blunderers.  The  idea  that  “  education  ”  is  syno¬ 
nymous  with  “schooling”  is  not  necessarily  connected  with 
that  of  free  erlucation  by  the  State  ;  it  is  only  the  first 
timorous  step  of  men  afraid  of  a  bold  plunge.  The  gratuitous 
education  I  propose  is  the  highest  culture  possible  for  any 
individual.  £ducatiou  in  any  other  sense  is  not  a  question 
of  this  or  that  system  of  schooling,  and  may  stand  out  of  the 
argument. 

*2.  “Free  education  is  a  mistake,  because  it  offers  a  pre¬ 
mium  to  the  improvidence  of  parents.”  If  the  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance  is  not  sufficient  to  deter  parents  from  bringing  into 
the  world  more  children  than  they  can  support,  the  infinitely 
smaller  cost  of  education  will  have  no  appreciable  weight 
with  them.  Parents  will  not  learn  wisdom  in  this  matter 
until  education  has  freed  their  minds  from  the  superstition 
which  blinds  them. 

3.  “Free  education  is  a  mistake,  because  it  is  unjust  to 
private  schoolmasters.”  I  do  not  propose  that  the  State 
should  “  sell  education  at  less  than  cost  price,”  but  that  it 
should  give  it  for  nothing  to  all  alike.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
no  private  schools  would  be  able  to  offer  so  good  an  education 
as  the  State  colleges,  and  that  the  former  might  speedily 
cease  to  exist.  Teachers  worthy  of  their  vocation  would 
scarcely  be  at  a  loss  for  employment  under  the  new  system. 

4.  “ Free  education  is  a  mistake,  because  ‘free  educa¬ 
tion  *  is  a  misnomer,  the  real  effect  being  that  the  prudent 
man  lias  to  pay  for  the  improvident.”  What  is  meant  by  the 
term  is,  of  course,  that  education  should  be  free  to  the  reci¬ 
pient,  and  not  that  it  should  not  be  paid  for  by  somebody. 
But  it  is  not  for  his  reckless  and  improvident  neighbour  that 
the  prudent  man  is  called  upon  to  pay  by  tax  or  otherwise,  but 
for  the  children  of  the  nation^  who,  without  the  education  that 
his  generosity  shall  give  them,  will  grow  up  with  but  small 
share  of  that  happiness  which  we  claim  to  equalise  as  nearly 
as  possible  for  all. 

l^tly,  if  education  is  not  a  means  of  material  prosperity, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  degrade  it  thereto,  it  is  at  least  a  vast 
and  overflowing  source  of  mental  happiness,  and  surely  this 
is  no  mean  .portion  of  the  better  life  that  we  would  prepare 
for  those  who  shall  succeed  us.  I  am,  &c.,  H.  B.  S. 

NO  MORE  LONG  PARLIAMENTS. 

Sir, — One  of  the  points  that  should  be  insisted  upon  by 
Reformers  in  the  forthcoming  general  election  is  the  repeal 
of  the  Septennial  Act,  and  the  substitution  of  Annual  or 
Biennial  Parliaments.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  Long 
Parliaments  tend  to  make  members  independent  of  their  con¬ 
stituents.  For  instance,  could  Mr  Lowe  or  Mr  Ayrton  have 
defied  public  opinion  as  they  have  done  if  annual  or  biennial 
elections,  instead  of  septennial  ones,  were  the  law  ? 

From  the  inability  of  the  Tories  to  take  office  it  has  become 
too  much  the  practice  of  late  years  for  Parliaments  to  last 
longer  than  they  used  to  do  when  parties  were  more  evenly 
balanced,  while  the  wholesome  cry  for  short  Parliaments 
seems  almost  to  have  died  out. 

A  man  who  has  obtained  admission  into  what  has  been 
termed  the  most  desirable  club  in  Loudon,  and  finds  himself 
comfortably  seated  for  five  or  six  years,  is  too  apt  to  give  him¬ 
self  airs  of  superiority  and  to  ignore  the  wishes  and  opinions 
of  those  whom  he  affects  to  represent.  Thus  Radicals  on  the 
hustings  degenerate  into  Whigs  in  the  House. 

With  short  Parliaments,  “Liberal”  Ministers  would  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  mutilate  good  measures  by  the  aid  of 
their  Tory  friends  on  the  Opposition  benches.  When  the 
present  P^amily  was  called  to  the  throne,  and  there  was 
danger  of  civil  war  through  a  disputed  succession,  it  may 
have  been  necessary  or  expedient  to  pass  the  Septennial  Act ;  j 
but,  as  that  cause  has  ceased  to  exist,  we  ought  to  return 
to  the  good  old  rule  of  short  Parliaments,  thus  bringing  the 
people’s  representatives  more  frequently  face  to  face  with 
their  constituents. 

It  has  been  objected  to  Annual  or  short  Parliaments,  that 
members  would  be  liable  to  be  unseated  too  soon.  But 
mastera  do  not  part  with  good  servants  because  they 
have  the  power  to  dismiss  them  at  a  month’s  notice.  An 
engagement  for  one  or  two  years  is  quite  long  enough  to 
teat  a  bad  or  inefficient  member,  and  quite  long  enough  for 
a  constituency  to  be  misrepresented. 

Another  objection  that  has  been  made  to  a  change  of  the 
present  system  is  the  expense  membei’s  would  be  put  to  by 
more  frequent  elections.  But,  if  to  pay  members  for  their 
services  be  doubtful  policy,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
practice  is  a  vicious  one  which  permits  members  to  spend 
money  for  their  elections.  If  a  candidate  incurs  great  exf^nse 
to  insure  his  seat,  it  is  not  an  unjust  inference  that  he  intends 
to  repay  himself  in  some  shape— if  not  in  money,  in  money’s 
worth — in  meal  or  in  malt,  as  the  proverb  has  it. 


Election  expenses,  restricted  to  the  narrowest  limits,  should 
be  paid  by  tlie  county  or  town  represented,  as  expenses  for 
locad  government  and  other  necessary  matters  have  to  be  paid 
at  present.  I  am,  &c.,  C.  W.  R. 

MR  chamberlain’s  progr.\mme. 

Sir, — In  my  last  letter  I  dwelt  upon  one  of  the  points  of 
Mr  Chamberlain’s  programme  that  should  be  adopted  by  the 
Liberal  party,  viz..  Free  Land,  and  I  now  pass  to  consider 
another  of  his  points,  viz.,  Free  Labour.  Mr  Chamberlain 
sums  it  up  very  fairly  in  the  following  passage: — “The 
amendment  of  the  law  of  conspiracy,  the  operation  of  which 
has  been  generally  admitted  to  be  unjust ;  the  alteration  of 
those  clauses  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  which 
wound  the  self-respect  and  offend  the  common  sense  of  the 
men  by  creating  new  crimes  which  are  incapable  of  clear 
definition,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  of  no  real  value  to 
employers  in  any  serious  struggle  ;  and  the  abolition  of 
imprisonment  for  breach  of  contract  when  no  malicious  injury 
is  intended  to  pei^on  or  property.” 

Certainly  “  malicious  injury  ”  would  be  too  elastic  a  term  to 
employ  in  the  case  of  workmen  wffio  are  usually  brought 
before  those  who  have  closer  ties  to  the  employers  than  to 
the  employed  ;  but  putting  this  slight  criticism  aside,  we  may 
accept  what  Mr  Chamberlaiu  has  put  forward.  It  is  no 
lunger  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  laud  that  working  men  should 
combine  and  form  associations.  But  what  was  given  with 
one  hand  w'as  taken  by  the  other.  Conspiracy  is  pleaded 
and  the  plea  is  allowed.  Mr  Chamberlain  is  indeed  justified 
when  he  writes  of  “  the  liberty  of  association  and  organisa¬ 
tion  conceded  to  them  in  theory  ”  being  “  restricted  in  practice 
by  legislation  which  is  dishonest  and  unfair.” 

I  now  pass  to  a  point  omitted  by  Mr  Chamberlain,  but 
which  I  fancy  every  Liberal  would  place  in  his  programme, 
viz.,  “financial  policy.”  On  all  sides  we  find  it  discussed, 
and  you  might.  Sir,  fill  an  entire  number  of  the  Examiner 
with  the  various  proposals  that  are  put  forward.  If  I  may 
do  so  without  being  considered  guilty  of  presumption,  one 
fault  seems  to  run  through  them  all ;  they  are  all  concerned 
with  the  revenue,  and  seem  to  neglect  the  expenditure. 
This  is  all  the  more  surprising  as  John  Bright  found  fault 
with  our  spending  too  much,  without  requiring  too  much 
revenue.  Professor  Levi’s  proposal  is  certainly  clever ;  at 
the  first  blush,  he  seems  to  make  out  at  least  some  case 
for  the  consideration  of  his  proposal,  but  he  does  not 
remember  that  the  motto  of  the  Lilieral  party  should  rather 
be  retrenchment  than  a  resettlement  oi  the  incidence  of 
our  taxes.  There  is,  lo  doubt,  considerable  importance 
in  the  incidence  of  a  tax,  and  we  justly  find  fault  with  our 
present  want  of  system.  Still,  the  more  important  point 
now  is  the  reduction  of  expenditure,  and  if  we  do  shift  the 
taxes,  let  us  shift  them  in  such  a  manner  that  those  who  are  to 
blame  for  our  heavy  expenditure  shall  feel  the  taxes  the  most. 
Mr  Forsyth,  Q.C.,  now  wooing  the  suffrages  of  Bath,  pro- 
mises  to  labour  for  the  abolition  of  the  income  tax  ;  he  is  a 
fair  representative  of  the  middle-classes  on  this  point ;  pos¬ 
sibly  the  “  Conservative  Reaction  ”  may  seem  to  many  to  spell 
“  Remission  of  Income  Tax.”  The  wealthier  middle-classes, 
the  men  from  whom  our  Members  of  Parliament  are  chosen, 
and  those  who  possess  great  influence  at  elections,  all  feel  the 
pressure  of  the  income  tax,  and  the^  will  agitate  for  its 
removal.  They  are  not  those  who  feel  it  the  most ;  the  clerk, 
the  struggling  man  of  business,  the  shopkeeper — those,  in  fact, 
who  find  it  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet— are  the  greatest 
sufferers  from  the  income  tax.  To  meet  this  I  would  profiose 
a  total  exemption  from  income  tax  of  all  incomes  under  300f. 
a-year,  aud  a  partial  remission  for  all  those  between  this 
figure  and  600/.  or  700/. ;  but  on  all  over  this,  keep  up 
the  tax  by  all  means.  Nay,  double  it  when  we  have 
a  war  or  a  year  of  profuse  expenditure  in  time  of 
peace.  With  the  wealthier,  idler  middle -classes  lies 
the  responsibility  of  our  excessive  expenditure.  Whom 
have  we  to  thank  for  the  Alabama  difficulty?  Almost  to  a 
man  were  the  middle  and  upper  class  with  the  Southerners, 
and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  firm  attitude  of  the  liadicals 
tliat  we  escaped  a  war,  and  it  is  only  due  to  the  Radicals  that 
we  have  cleared  away  that  caaus  belli.  Now,  whilst  I  write, 
who  is  it  that  almost  cheerfully  calculates  the  expenditure  of 
the  Ashantee  expedition,  totting  it  up  with  almost  grim 
satisfaction  to  ton  or  twelve  millions  ?  The  Radical  ?  The 
workman?  No  doubt  some  one  who  will  agitate  for  the 
repeal  of  the  income  tax  !  Apart  from  the  intermittent 
expenditure  caused  by  such  trifles,  we  have  the  steady  drain 
on  the  Treasury  during  the  time  of  peace.  Listen  to  Mr 
Lowe’s  statement  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encountei  in 
protecting  his  balances,  and  of  the  enemies  he  made  through 
keeping  to  economy,  aud  fancy  what  it  must  be  when  no  such 

grim  guardians  are  looking  after  our  money. 

I  am,  &c.,  F.  Keddell. 

Old  Broad-street,  E.  C.,  25  Sept.,  1873. 
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of  Germany  must  be  held  answerable  for  that  cataclvs 
which  plunged  Germany,  for  a  time,  into  the  very  sloLh 
of  despond.  Upon  the  Prussian  Court  rests  the  m^n 
responsibility.  It  stood  aloof  from  the  common  defeni^ 
for  fully  ten  years.  It  even  promised  the  foreign  foe  to 
keep  all  Northern  Germany — if  necessary,  by  force— in  th 
same  system  of  neutrality.  It  acted  as  the  armed  agent 
of  France  against  the  national  interest.  Napoleons  do¬ 
minion*  over  the  Continent  arose  on  this  substratum  of 
royal  Prussian  treachery  to  the  German  cause. 


LITERARY. 


PBUSSIAN  POLICY  AND  THE  LA  MAEMOEA 
EEVELATIONS. 

Tin  po*  piu  di  luce  sngli  eventi  politici  e  militari  delV  anno  18G6.  By 
General  La  Marmora.  Florence ;  Barbera. 

The  companionship-in-arms  which  allied  Germany,  or  at 
least  two-thirds  of  that  country,  in  the  recent  war  against 
France,  has  at  last  convinced  all  sceptics  as  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  German  nation.  But  another  fallacy  now  holds 
sway :  it  is  thought  that  it  is  Prussia  which  has  created 
the  nation,  and  that  Germans  may  be  thankful  for  any 
extent  of  their  Fatherland  which  the  Court  of  Berlin  may 
condescend  to  assign  them.  Yet,  historically  speaking,  it 
is  an  error  than  which  no  greater  could  be  conceived,  to 
assume  that  Germany  has  never  been  more  than  a  geo¬ 
graphical  expression,  and  that  she  is,  for  the  first  time, 
now  being  condensed  into  a  political  entity.  Nor  could,  in 
popular  doctrine,  a  mistake  more  fatal  be  committed  than 
that  of  attributing  to  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  the  merit 
of  having,  as  it  were,  for  the  first  time,  created  union  out 
of  a  previous  chaos. 

The  truth  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  policy  of  Prussian 
rulers — a  policy  of  self-seeking  ambition,  like  that  of  most 
German  princes  down  to  1870 — has  largely  contributed  to 
the  gradual  disintegration  of  the  cohesive  forces,  of  the 
ancient  German  Empire.  Ever  since  the  Electors  of 
Brandenburg  aspired  to  exchange  their  part  as  provincial 
governors  within  the  Empire  for  that  of  sovereign  monarchs, 
their  endeavour  has  been,  not  to  liberalise  the  national 
institutions,  not  to  draw  firmer  the  bonds  of  union,  but  to 
tear  away  a  portion  of  the  Reich  for  their  own  dynastic 
exaltation.  The  destruction  of  whatever  political  unity 
the  German  nation  still  possessed,  was  their  aim.  All 
they  cared  for,  was  the  aggrandisement  of  their  own 
dominions  at  the  expense  of  Germany,  even  if  it  could 
only  be  obtained  by  a  treacherous  alliance  with  foreign  foes. 
The  La  Marmora  revelations  have  shown  to  what  lengths 
the  Prussian  Government  went  in  this  respect  even  in  our 
own  days.  The  history  of  the  last  two  centuries  is  full 
of  similar  facts. 

The  first  Elector  who  placed  a  royal  crown  on  his  head 
— though  he  did  so  on  the  strength  of  possessions  lying 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  Empire — craftily  made  use  of 
the  embarrassments  in  which  the  Kaiser  had  found  himself, 
for  the  furtherance  of  a  far-reaching  policy  of  absorption. 
His  successors  enlarged  upon  the  theme  by  main  force. 
Frederick  the  Great  at  one  time  did  not  shrink  from 
approaching  France  with  an  offer  of  the  whole  left  hank  of 
the  Uhiney  in  order  to  obtain  the  French  alliance  for  his 
own  ambitious  schemes  within — that  is,  against — Germany. 
There  is  a  state  memoir  of  his  extant  to  ‘  that  effect. 
Girardin,  before  the  war  of  1870,  republished  it  as  a  proof 
of  the  claims  which  he  said  France  had  to  the  Bhinelands, 
and  as  evidence  of  what  might  be  expected  from  a  Prus¬ 
sian  monarch  if  a  proper  pressure  were  put  upon  him. 
The  grasping  mind  of  Frederick  II. — that  gifted  but 
unscrupulous  prince,  who  held  the  language  of  his  own 
nation  in  contempt,  who  himself  spoke  and  wrote  it  only 
as  an  ostler  or  a  boor  does,  and  who  declared  that  the 
whole  N ihelungen-Lied,  Germany’s  great  national  epic,  was 
“  not  worth  a  pinch  of  gunpowder  ” — felt  no  compunction 
in  drawing  upon  Germany  not  only  disgrace,  but  even  the 
most  terrible  dangers,  if  only  his  own  dynastic  ambition 
could  obtain  some  satisfaction.  He  best  knew  the  military 
value  of  the  recovery  of  even  Alsace  for  Germany.  There 
are  strong  utterances  of  his,  clearly  pointing  to  that  effect. 
Yet  he  was  ready  to  throw  over  the  whole  left  bank  of  the 
Khine  to  the  hereditary  aggressor  1  Fortunately  for  Ger¬ 
many,  his  scheme  came  to  nothing;  and  the  irony  of 
events  so  willed  it  that  he  had  afterwards  occasion  to  make 
the  French  acquainted,  in  a  manner  most  unwelcome  to 
them,  with  the  strategical  qualities  that  have  earned  him 
a  name  as  one  of  the  greatest  warriors  of  all  ages. 

The  result  of  the  policy  of  Frederick  came  out  in  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  German  Empire  by  Napoleon  I.  The 
egotism  and  the  treason  of  not  a  few  of  the  princely  houses 


collusion  01  imperial  x  ranee — ^jermany  mignt  once  more 
in  1870,  have  been  plunged  into  misery  and  disgrace.  As 
it  was,  the  patriotic  spirit  undid  the  evil  work  of  dynastic 
statecraft.  To-day  we  can  openly  acknowledge  whatever 
bravery  has  been  shown  in  a  time  of  public  danger,  whether 
by  men  born  in  a  hut,  a  citizen’s  dwelling,  or  a  palace 
But  when  we  speak  of  Germany,  let  us  not,  for  the  mere 
sake  of  novity,  acknowledge  the  very  statecraft  which  had 
brought  her  once  more  to  the  verge  of  disunion,  as  the 
proper  point  of  a  new  departure. 

The  La  Marmora  revelations,  coinciding  as  they  do  with 
the  visit  of  King  Victor  Emanuel,  have  naturally  created 
considerable  excitement  and  surprise  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in 
Germany  and  France.  The  object  La  Marmora  had  in 
publishing  extracts  from  highly  important  State  documents, 
may  here  be  set  aside  as  irrelevant.  The  documents  them¬ 
selves  do  not  lose  in  importance  from  the  fact  of  the 
Italian  General  and  statesman  having  been  actuated  by 
petty  or  reprehensible  motives.  If  the  papers  he  has 
brought  to  light  show  anything  clearly,  however,  it  is  this^ 
that  royal  Prussian  policy  was  the  same  in  1866  as  it 
was  in  times  gone  by,  when  its  open  and  secret  moves 
entailed  the  greatest  perils  upon  the  German  nation. 

Remarkable  as  the  La  Marmora  revelations  appear, 
perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  here  to  prove  that  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  a  correct  insight  into  the  forthcoming  policy  of 
the  present  ruler  of  Prussia,  even  at  a  time  when  its  movea 
had  not  yet  begun,  or  when  its  real  aims  were  shrouded  in 
mystery. 

The  appointment  of  Prince  William  as  Regent,  in  1858,, 
was  hailed,  it  will  be  remembered,  as  a  hopeful  event  for 
the  cause  of  Liberal  institutions  in  Germany.  Even  so 
thorough-going  a  man,  and  one  so  little  inclined  to  put  his 
trust  in  princes,  as  Johann  Jacoby,  at  that  time  expected 
great  things  from  the  so-called  “  new  era.”  The  pamphlet 
he  wrote  under  this  erroneous  impression  reads  strangely 
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more  mature.  Prince  William,  filled  as  he  is  with  an  old  royalist 
■pride,  is  supposed  to  entertain  some  doubts  and  to  have  some 
hesitation  as  to  the  advisability  of  entering  upon  certain  schemes, 
in  which  he  would  virtually  appear  as  a  tool  of  Napoleonisni, 
thus  exposing  himself  to  grave  dangers  from  German  patriots. 
Such  doubts,  it  is  assumed,  do  not  exist  in  the  mind  of  Herr  von 
Bismarck.  According  to  the  plan  which  Napoleon  and  Bismarck 
would  carry  out,  an  overthrow  of  the  Prussian  Constitution 
would  he  effected ;  then  a  sham  approval  of  this  reactionary  act 
would  have  to  be  obtained  from  the  people  by  means  of  a  well- 
manipulated  suffrage  tiniversel ;  and  thereupon  an  attack  would 
he  made  upon  other  German  states,  in  order  to  aggrandise 
Prussia.  An  indemnification  for  France  would  be  in  connectipn 
therewith;  the  negociations  on  this  point  form,  however,  an 
undoubted  difficulty  in  presence  of  the  well-known  temper  of  the 
German  nation. 

Herr  von  Bismarck  went  as  ambassador  to  Paris,  and 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  post  of  Premier  at 
Berlin.  Herr  von  Usedom  played  also  an  important  part 
in  the  events  of  1866.  King  William,  according  to  the 
La  Marmora  revelations,  was  with  considerable  diflSculty  led 
on  to  the  policy  of  his  Minister.  Though  a  formal  coup 
d'etat  against  the  Constitution  was  not  efiPected,  its  pro¬ 
visions  were  disregarded,  its  guarantees  destroyed  piecemeal, 
and  a  budgetless  administration  carried  on  for  several  years. 
The  attack  against  the  German  States,  and  the  aggrandise¬ 
ment  of  Prussia,  were  thereupon  accomplished.  As  to  the 
indemnification  for  France,  La  Marmora’s  book,  quoting  the 
despatches  of  the  Italian  envoy  at  Berlin,  decisively  declares 
that  the  Prussian  Premier  was  ready  to  make  such  a  cession, 
bat  that  the  difficulty  was  with  the  King  and  the  German 
nation. 

In  May,  1866,  before  the  war  had  begun,  and  when  most 
men  thought  that  a  war  would,  after  all,  not  take  place,  I 
published,  in  the  Nette  Freie  Presse^  a  communication  which 
had  come  to  me  from  an  excellent  source,  and  which  ran 
thus : — 

The  French  Government  will,  in  the  coming  war,  maintain  an 
armed  neutrality,  placing  bodies  of  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Rhinelands  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice,  which  are  destined 
to  watch  the  military  events  in  Germany  and  Italy. 

On  the  part  of  Prussia,  the  promise  has  been  held  out  by  Count 
Bismarck,  that  after  the  war  a  piece  of  Luxemburg^  a  strip  of 
Prussian  territory  near  Saarbrucken,  and  another  strip  in  the  Bavarian 
Palatinate  shall  be  ceded. 

A  War  Council,  held  a  few  days  ago  at  Paris,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Louts  Napoleon,  has  decided  that,  on  the  outbreak  of 
war,*the  Italian  army  is  to  begin  its  operations  by  an  attack  upon 
Verona. 

I  added : — 

If  the  French  Government  orders  the  Italian  army  to  make 
the  siege  of  Verona  the  chief  object  of  its  campaign,  we  may  be 
sure  that  Louis  Napoleon  wishes  to  prevent  a  popular  war  of 
liberation,  and  that  his  intention  is  rather  to  inflict  upon  Italy  the 
greatest  possible  sacrifices  in  blood  for  a  comparatively  small 
object.  Such  an  arrangement  would  permit  him  to  intervene, 
after  a  certain  time,  as  mediator ;  his  own  military  forces  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  meanwhile  intact.  He  would  then  be  in  a  position  to 
stay  the  hands  of  all  the  contending  parties,  and  to  put  forth  his 
own  conditions. 

France  remained  neutral,  keeping  her  forces  in  reserve. 
The  Italian  army  began  its  operations  by  an  attack  on  the 
Quadrilateral.  Louis  Napoleon,  in  August,  1806,  literally 
made  the  demand  for  that  indemnification  which  had  been 
specially  detailed  in  the  communication  alluded  to,  and 
which  I  had  been  able  to  publish  even  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war.  Napoleon  asked  for  the  “  frontiers  of 
1814 ;  ”  that  is,  for  a  strip  of  Prussian  territory  near  Saar¬ 
brucken,  and  for  another  strip  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate. 
As  regards  Luxemburg,  this  cession  was  to  be  effected  by  a 
separate  convention  with  Holland.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Prussian  Premier,  disregarding  the  fact  of  Luxem¬ 
burg  forming  an  integral  part  of  Germany,  declared  in 
full  Parliament  that  “  Luxemburg  belonged  to  Holland, 
and  that  the  King  of  Holland  might  dispose  of  it  at  his 
pleasure.” 

Lastly,  General  La  Marmora,  quoting  the  secret  diploma¬ 
tic  report  of  the  interview  which  General  Govone,  the 
Italian  special  envoy,  had  with  the  chief  Prussian  minister 
on  June  2nd,  1866,  now  says  that  when  Govone  asked 
^hat  indemnification  Prussia  was  ready  to  concede  to  France 
as  the  prize  of  Prussian  aggrandisement  in  Germany,  and 
what  line  Count  Bismarck  could  indicate  in  this  respect, 
the  latter  replied  : —  ^ 

Wtil^  that  wmld  he  the  line  of  the  Mosel.  I  am  (he  added)/ar 


less  of  a  German  than  a  Prussian,  and  I  would  not  kesPate  to  sign  a 
treaty  which  would  cede  to  Francs  the  emntry  between  theUhine  and 
the  Mosel,  that  is,  the  Palatinate,  the  Oldenburg  fwssessions,  a  fjortion 
of  the  Prussian  territory,  and  so  forth.  The  King,  however,  would 
feel  serious  pangs  of  conscience,  and  could  only  be  brought  to  it 
in  a  decisive  moment,  if  he  were  on  the  point  either  of  losing  all, 
or  of  gaining  all.  At  any  rate,  in  order  to  induce  the  King  to  ni 
agreement  with  France,  we  would  have  to  know  the  minimum  of  French 
demands.  For  if  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  with  Mainz, 
Coblenz,  and  Koln.  were  in  question,  it  would  be  better  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  Austria,  and  to  renounce  to  the  Elbe 
Duchies,  and  to  many  other  things. 

This  passage  of  La  Marmora’s  book  at  present  creates 
considerable  astonishment  in  Germany.  I,  on  my  part, 
would  have  been  astonished  if  a  passage  of  some  such  kind 
had  not  been  contained  in  the  history  of  the  secret  nego¬ 
ciations  which  preceded  the  war  of  1866. 

Karl  Blind. 


ENGLAND  UNDER  HENRY  VII. 

Materials  for  a  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII.  Vol.  I.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  \V.  Campbell.  Longmans. 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  read  the  opinions  of  a  really 
competent  writer  on  a  historical  period  or  person  ;  nor  can 
I  any  one  who  follows  the  study  of  history  dispense  with 
knowing  the  conclusions  of  his  contemporaries.  Yet  it 
must  be  confessed  that  we  sometimes  get  rather  weary  of 
seeing  a  particular  view  set  forth  with  great  plausibility  by 
one  author,  to  have  its  absurdity  exposed  by  the  next. 
The  genius  of  one  historian  compels  us  to  admire  a  charac¬ 
ter  whom  others  had  held  up  to  our  execration  ;  then 
another  writer  dissolves  the  glamour  cast  upon  us  by  the 
former,  by  the  use  of  a  still  stronger  charm.  Sometimes 
we  are  ready  to  say  with  the  poet, 

Weary  with  these,  from  these  I  would  be  gone  ; 
and  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  investigate  the  facts  of  past 
time  for  ourselves.  We  leave  reading  the  opinions  of  the 
living  learned  about  history,  to  study  the  thoughts  and 
doings  of  the  actors  in  that  history  themselves,  jotted  down 
as  they  are  with  no  arriere  pensee;  preserved  with  as 
little  intention  and  as  much  fidelity  as  are  the  bird-foot¬ 
prints  in  the  rock  that  was  once  a  primaeval  mudbank. 

Of  such  nature  are  the  “  materials  for  a  history  ”  offered 
in  the  present  volume ;  which  is  to  be  the  first  of  a  series 
illustrating  the  reign  of  the  first  of  the  Tudor  Sovereigns. 
The  period  is  one  which  needs  illumination,  having  been 
hitherto  a  veiy  twilight  region  in  English  history.  The 
life  of  Henry  VII.  has  indeed  been  twice  written,  once 
by  his  poet  laureate,  Bernard  Andre,  and  again  by  Bacon. 
The  former,  however,  may  have  been  too  courtly  an  his¬ 
torian,  while  the  latter  was  strongly  prejudiced  against  the 
monarch  who  formed  the  subject  of  his  work  ;  thus  neither 
writer  seems  to  ”  educe  a  living  likeness  of  the  man  and 
his  time.”  This  want  is  not  supplied  in  the  volume  before 
us.  The  subject,  we  are  told,  will  be  considered  in  detail  at 
a  future  period  of  the  series.  Then  we  may  hope  that  Mr 
Campbell  will  give  us  an  “  unflattered  portrait,  with  all  its 
rugged  lines,  of  the  sagacious,  patient,  unchi valrous  man,” 
the  outline  of  whose  likeness  is  here  beginning  to  be  sketched 
out.  But  the  documents  which  form  these  “  materials  ” 
will  give  us  something  more  than  the  means  for  realising 
the  character  of  one  man.  They  furnish  us  with  curious 
details  of  the  customs  of  the  time ;  they  instruct  us  in  the 
way  in  which  men  then  acted  and  thought  j  when  complete 
they  will  portray,  not  only  him  who  ruled  England,  but  the 
England  which  he  ruled.  The  present  instalment  takes  us 
but  a  very  short  way,  yet  already  we  seem  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  Englishmen  of  that  time.  The  first 
thing  that  strikes  us  is  that  the  period  was  one  of  settle¬ 
ment.  The  long  civil  wars  were  over,  and  a  new  order  of 
things  h»d  begun.  Thus  we  have  petitions  from  the  adher¬ 
ents  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  praying  to  be  reinstated  in 
the  lands  and  honours  which  had  been  taken  from  them  by 
the  adverse  party.  The  answer  to  these,  Soil  fait  comnie^  il  est 
desire,  points  to  an  adjustment  of  rival  claims,  which,  if  not 
always  just,  was  at  least  final.  Grants  made  in  reward  of 
service  done,  ”  as  well  beyond  the  sea  as  in  our  late  most 
victorious  journey,”  show,  in  many  cases,  who  were  the 
persons  then  rising  into  power  and  favour.  Incidentally, 
we  leam  much  of  the  comparative  value  of  goods  and 
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such  examples  of  the  weak  side  of  human  nature  t  as  the 
one  before  us. 

Thornicroft,  the  pre-Raphaelite,  who  combines  all  the 
admirable  qualities  an  artist  can  possess  with  the  utmost 
instability  as  a  man,  is  enough  to  put  us  out  of  conceit 
with  men  and  artists  alike.  Yet  the  representation  is  so 
transparently  truthful  a  one,  and  in  it  the  artist  fails  so 
entirely  and  so  naturally  to  redeem  the  man,  that  it  is 
impossible,  on  consideration,  to  blame  its  author.  From 
beginning  to  end  Thornicroft’s  character  is  full  of  natural 
uglinesses  which  follow  each  other  smoothly  step  by  step 
with  the  qualities  under  colour  of  which  he  holds  his  own 
as  a  hero.  In  the  first  chapter  he  finds  and  appropriates 
a  model  for  his  picture  of  Iphigenia  at  Aulis.  Before  long 
he  discovers  accidentally  that  the  model  is  deeply  and 
irrevocably  in  love  with  him,  and  from  a  mixed  feeling,  in 
which  compassion  predominates,  he  marries  her.  The  shred 
of  gracefulness  that  surrounds  this  act  is,  however,  lost 
in  the  conceit  with  which  Thornicroft  regards  his  share 
of  it.  Helen  Morris,  the  model,  makes  a  good  wife,  but, 
being  encumbered  with  a  highly  objectionable  and  unpre¬ 
sentable  mother,  the  marriage  is  not  divulged.  It  is  part  of 
Thornicroft’s  nature  not  to  perceive  the  anomalous  position 
which  his  wife  occupies ;  having  succeeded  in  making  her 
happy,  and  almost  in  loving  her,  he  feels  he  has  done  his 
duty.  After  a  time  he  cuts  himself  adrift  from  her  on  a 
'suspicion  of  evil,  which  he  accepts  without  verification, 
nursing  his  wrong  with  a  truly  artistic  selfishness.  The 
marriage  of  a  second  wife  in  Helen’s  lifetime,  Helen’s  death, 
and  Thomicroft’s  remorse  end  the  tale. 

The  book  contains  many  faithful  portraits  of  men  and 
women,  with  here  and  there  a  shade  of  exaggeration  and 
inconsistency.  Captain  Wymondham,  for  instance,  as  an 
embodiment  of  blood  and  breeding,  is  spoilt  by  being  a 
little  overdrawn ;  natural  courtesy  is  seldom  entirely 
choked  off  by  rank  and  education.  Helen’s  mother,  “  Zeal- 
in -the-land-busy,”  is  wanting  in  consistency.  At  first,  she 
appears  as  vulgar  and  brutal ;  but  having  served  the 
author’s  turn,  and  brought  on  the  fit  of  compassion  in 
which  Thornicroft  marries  her  daughter,  she,  from  that 
time,  drops  the  cruelty,  and  appears  on  the  stage  as  the 
author  of  amusement  and  mischief.  It  shakes  our  faith, 
too,  in  Helen’s  refinement,  that  she  neither  takes  umbrage 
at  the  existence  of  such  a  mother,  nor  appears  in  any  way 
the  better  or  the  worse  for  it. 

A  most  enjoyable  character  is  MacScumble,  a  broad  but 
faithful  satire  on  the  art-tastes  of  certain  Academicians. 
He  is  a  complete  contrast  to  Thornicroft ;  as  to  the 
morality  of  art  a  debased  and  sordid  being,  in  the  morality 
of  life  honest  and  hearty,  and  infinitely  the  better  man  of 
the  two : — 

Mr  MacScumble  painted  but  one  class  of  subject  It  was 
always  a  young  Scotch  girl  waiting  for  her  sweetheart— either 
pulling  a  flower  whilst  wishing  he  would  come,  or  hanging  orer  a 
stile,  or  half  hiding  behind  a  tree.  Once,  just  by  way  of  changing 
the  idea  a  Uttle,  he  had  painted  a  young  man  loun^ng  impatientljr 
about  whilston  a  similar  errand  ;  but  though  the  picture  had  done 
very  well,  he  had  not  been  happy  or  felt  like  himself  that  yey, 
and  never  again  did  he  paint  anything  but  sweet  seventeen  and  its 
stolen  love  meetings  ;  and  very  popular  they  were. 

Another  personage,  fascinating  enough,  but  in  a  different 
way,  is  the  spoilt,  soulless,  thoughtless  beauty,  Bosie 
Denison.  The  lies  that  young  lady  tells  and  acts  with  the 
utmost  innocence  of  soul  are,  intentionally  or  not,  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  Thornicroft’s  deeper-seated  infirmi¬ 
ties.  On  one  occasion,  when  she  has  enjoyed  a  secret 
meeting  on  a  house-roof  at  Tunis,  her  father  comes  quickly 
to  her  bed-room  door,  full  of  suspicion 

He  did  not  knock,  for  just  as  he  w’as  going  to  do  so  be  heard  a 
tiny  little  snore — such  an  innocent,  open-hearted  snore,  as  to 
inspire  confidence  instantaneously.  He  quietly  opened  the  door, 


money,  and  the  rate  of  pensions.  The  chief  justice  of  the 
King’s  Bench  had  forty  marks,  and  a  tun  of  wine  yearly. 
To  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  as  keeper  of  the  lions,  lionesses,  and 
leopards  in  the  Tower  of  London,  twelve  pence  a  day  were 
granted  as  wages  for  himself,  and  sixpence  a  day  for  the 
support  of  each  animal.  The  worth  of  an  ox  appears  to 
have  been  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence,  cattle  being 
now  estimated  at  an  average  value  of  Gl.  lOs.  each.  Swans 
were  considered  valuable  property,  and  letters  were  issued 
giving  power  to  the  grantees  to  **  take,  occupy,  and  guide 
our  said  swans  and  cignets,  by  themselves  or  their  assigns.” 
By  comparing  the  present  rate  of  salaries  and  the  price  of 
goods  with  that  which  then  obtained,  by  thinking  of  the 
Lincolnshire  of  to-day,  and  of  those  fens  which  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  were  valuable  chiefly  for  their  swans,  we  are 
enabled  better  to  realise  the  difference  between  now  and 
then. 

More  important  are  those  documents  which  throw 
light  upon  the  condition  of  the  people.  One  petition  to 
**  the  king  our  sovereign  lord  shewetli  in  most  lamentable 
wise  ”  that  the  petitioner’s  house  having  been  burnt  down, 
the  landlord  seized  upon  his  remaining  goods,  and  threw 
the  man  himself  into  prison  until  he  consented  to  pay  for 
the  rebuilding.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  relief  prayed  for 
is,  not  justice  against  the  landlord,  but  a  grant  of  letters  of 
license  to  “  ask  alms  of  all  true  liegemen  ”  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  conatries,  to  enable  him  to  satisfy  the  claim  made 
against  him.  A  similar  case  is  recorded  further  on  in  this 
volume,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  King,  like  others 
before  and  since,  thought  charity  the  greatest  of  all  virtues, 
and  was  unwilling  that  mere  justice  should  interfere  with  its 
exercise.  However,  Henry  VII.  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  destitute  of  the  latter  qualit}'.  On  one  occasion  he  had 
appointed  a  man  who  had  done  him  service  to  hold  an  office, 
the  gift  of  which  turned  out  not  to  lie  with  the  King,  who 
therefore  commanded  his  servant  to  give  it  up.  In  this  and 
other  cases  he  appeara  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  genuine 
desire  that  the  right  should  be  done.  Piratical  practices 
seem  to  have  become  very  common  on  the  coasts  and 
narrow  seas,  and  these  he  put  down  with  a  strong  hand. 
He  also  encouraged  foreign  merchants  to  trade  with  and 
settle  in  England ;  and  in  several  ports  established  weigh¬ 
ing  machines,  which  were  called  “  le  Kinge’s  Berne.” 
The  only  remaining  point  which  we  shall  notice  is  an  order 
given  by  the  King  for  certain  yards  of  velvet  and  satin,  to 
make  him  long  black  cloaks  lined  with  purple,  or  crimson 
lined  with  black,  and  similar  but  shorter  cloaks  for  riding, 
whence  it  appears  that,  frugal  as  he  was,  he  understood 
that  the  externals  of  majesty  were  not  to  be  neglected.  We 
shall  be  glad  if  we  have  an  opportunity  to  notice  the 
volumes  which  are  to  follow  this  one,  as  their  interest  will 
certainly  increase  as  they  go  on.  At  present  we  have  only 
one  fault  to  find ;  and  that  is  that  the  margin  gives  us 
nothing  but  the  bare  date.  In  a  work  like  this,  composed 
of  a  collection  of  papers  of  very  various  interest  and  value, 
it  is  a  great  help  to  the  student  to  be  enabled  to  recognise 
the  character  of  each  one,  at  least  of  the  longer  and  more 
important  ones,  by  a  glance  at  the  side  of  the  page. 

M.  W.  M.' 


THORNIOBOFT’S  MODEL. 

T/tormeroft's  MotUl.  By  Averil  Beaumont.  In  Three  Volumes. 

Chapman  and  HalL* 

‘  Thornicroft’s  Model  ’  is  a  novel  which  alternatelv  dis¬ 
gusts  and  delights  us,  and  from  which  we  lise  with  the 
unhappy  conviction  that  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  fiction 
unidealised  are  very  much  as  the  pleasures  and  pains  of 
reality.  Fits  of  disgust  at  mean  and  paltry  actions  in  real 
life  are  often  unavoidable,  but  novel-readers  are  sometimes 
let  off  so  easily  on  this  score,  that  it  is  difficult  at  once  to 
appreciate  the  truthfulness  of  an  author  who  resolutely 
endows  his  men  and  women  with  the  entire  burdens  of 
their  littleness.  Just  such  people  as  live  in  the  pages  of 
*  Thornicroft’s  Model  ’  do  in  real  life  just  what  is  here 
assigned  to  them  ;  and  if  any  one  chooses  to  make  a  story 
out  of  it,  it  is  at  least  open  to  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
leave  it  unread.  Only  it  would  be  as  well  either  to  leave 
unread  all  novels  of  this  class,  or  to  read  them  all,  including 
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CUSTOMS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

ManntrSy  Cnstom.^  and  Dres$  during  the  Middle  Agts^  and  during 

.  the  Renaissance  Period.  By  Paul  Lacroix.  Illustrated  with 
Fifteen  Chromolithographic  Prints  by  F.  Kellerhoven,  and 
upwards  of  Four  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood.  Chapman 
and  Hall. 

The  growing  fashion  of  issuing  English  versions  of 
French  books,  with  reproductions  of  the  original  engravings, 
so  long  as  it  is  followed  judiciously,  is  one  to  be  much  com¬ 
mended.  The  engravings  reproduced  are  generally  superior 
to  most  English  work  of  the  same  sort,  and  they  can  be 
issued  without  making  the  book  containing  them  so  costly 
as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  most  buyers.  In  this  way 
several  handsome  and  useful  volumes  have  lately  been 
published,  and  few  or  none  are  more  acceptable  than  the 
one  before  us.  M.  Lacroix  is  not  a  very  profound  student 
of  mediaeval  institutions,  but,  like  some  of  our  own  anti¬ 
quarians,  he  has  a  happy  knack  in  picking  out  from  old 
books  suitable  illustrations  of  the  habits  and  manners  of 
former  times,  and  in  making  their  illustrations  very  clear 
indeed  by  combining  with  his  narratives  well  chosen  speci¬ 
mens  of  contemporary  drawings  and  sketches.  His  work  on 
*  The  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  *  was,  on  these  accounts, 
very  valuable,  and  this  new  one  is  quite  as  acceptable. 
It  contains  fifteen  chromolithographic  facsimiles  from 
illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  middle  ages,  and  nearly 
four  hundred  and  fifty  woodcuts  that  are  also  exact 
copies  of  old  illustrations  in  manuscripts  and  early 
printed  books.  Though  there  is  thus  a  picture  on  nearly 
every  page,  the  letterpress  is  also  of  solid  value,  and 
indeed  greatly  increased  in  value  by  the  conjunction  with 
it  of  so  many  expressive  pictures.  The  book  is  a  very 
showy  drawing-room  volume — intended,  we  suppose,  as  it  is 
dated  1874  on  the  title-page,  to  be  the  earliest  of  this  year’s 
Christmas  books — but  it  is  also  intended  for  the  student, 
and  many  of  its  paragraphs  come  in  most  opportunely  as 
contributions  towards  such  “  descriptive  sociology  ”  as  Mr 
Herbert  Spencer  is  now  trying  to  bring  into  system  and 
to  make  really  instructive.  English  readers  who  are 
familiar  with  the  works  of  Mr  Thomas  Wright  and  other 
popular  archaeologists  of  our  own  country  will  be  all  the 
better  pleased  with  M.  Lacroix’s  book,  seeing  that,  though 
it  is  intended  to  be  illustrative  of  the  social  institutions  of 
all  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  it  is  naturally  based 
chiefly  on  French  authorities,  and  therefore  throws  light 
on  new  subjects,  or  illustrates  the  old  ones  from  a  new 
point  of  view. 

M.  Lacroix  reserves  for  another  volume  his  picturesque 
descriptions  of  religious  and  military  life  daring  the  middle 
ages.  He  here  has  chapters  on  some  serious  topics,  such  as 
the  condition  of  persons  and  lands  throughout  the  feudal 
period,  commerce  and  finance,  law  and  the  administration 
of  justice ;  but  the  book  is  mainly  composed  of  entertaining 
anecdotes  about  food  and  cookery,  games,  pastimes,  cere¬ 
monials,  costumes,  and  the  like.  There  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  learnt,  even  by  one  who  does  not  accept  all  Mr  Carlyle’s 
clothes-philosophy,  from  the  history  of  costumes.  The 
northern  races,  so  soon  as  they  began  to  wear  clothes  at  all, 
had  tight-fitting  garments  which  answered  best  the  original 
intention  of  clothes  in  keeping  warm  their  wearers,  and 
which  also  enabled  them  to  hunt  or  fight,  to  force  their 
ways  through  forests  and  thickets,  and  to  handle  their 
weapons  as  freely  as  if  they  were  naked.  Herein  they 
differed  from  the  southerners,  who  wore  clothes  only  for 
ornament,  or  to  protect  them  from  the  sun,  and  whose 
robes  were  loose  and  flowing  like  those  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  gradual  adoption  of  Roman  apparel 
hy  the  Franks  and  Germans  kept  pace  with  their 
adoption  of  more  important  adjuncts  of  Roman  civilisation. 

Of  what  use  are  these  cloaks  ?”  Charlemagne  asked  of 
bis  courtiers,  who  copied  the  luxurious  silken  habits  of 
^aiy.  “  In  bed  they  cannot  cover  us ;  on  horseback  they 
neither  protect  us  from  the  rain  nor  the  wind  ;  and  when 
we  are  sitting,  they  preserve  our  legs  neither  from  cold 
nor  from  damp.”  Charlemagne’s  own  costume  was  a  large 
tunic  made  of  otters’  skins.  ”  On  one  occasion,”  we  are  told, 

bis  courtiers  went  out  hunting  with  him,  clothed  in  splen- 
^d  garments  of  southern  fashion,  which  became  much  tom 
by  the  briars,  and  begrimed  with  the  blooi  of  the  animals 


they  had  killed.  ‘  Oh,  ye  foolish  men !’  he  said  to  them 
the  next  day,  as  he  showed  them  his  own  tunic,  which  a 
servant  had  just  returned  to  him  in  perfect  condition,  after 
having  simply  dried  it  before  the  fire  and  rubbed  it  with 
his  hands;  ‘  whose  garments  are  the  more  valuable  and 
the  more  useful  ? — mine,  for  which  I  have  only  paid  a  sou 
(about  twenty-two  francs  of  present  money),  or  yours, 
which  have  cost  so  much  ?’  ”  Under  Charlemagne’s  suc¬ 
cessors  Italian  costumes  came  into  fashion  among  the  upper 
classes,  but  the  common  folk  wore  tight  drawers,  generally 
made  of  leather,  and  tight  tunics,  confined  at  the  waist  by 
a  belt,  with  perhaps  the  addition  of  doublets  and  cloaks  made 
of  coarse  cloth.  In  the  thirteenth  century  there  were  six  indis¬ 
pensable  garments — breeches,  stockings,  shoes,  coat  or  tunic, 
surcoat,  and  head-dress.  To  these  dainty  persons  added  a 
shirt,  a  mantle,  and  a  bat.  The  chief  difference  between 
the  dresses  of  men  and  those  of  women  was  that  the  latter 
wore  much  longer  coats  and  surcoats,  often  trailing  on  the 
ground,  and  that  their  head-gear  was  more  ornamental.  It 
is  curious  that  those  tight-fitting  garments,  which  originally 
were  a  sign  of  barbarism,  were  afterwards  the  badge  of 
coxcombs.  The  monks  attributed  the  disasters  of  the  French 
at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  in  1346,  to  this  innovation.  “We 
must  believe,”  they  said,  “  that  God  has  permitted  this  as 
a  just  judgment  on  us  for  our  sins.  Some  had  their  clothes 
so  short  and  so  tight  that  it  required  the  help  of  two  per¬ 
sons  to  dress  and  undress  them,  and  whilst  they  were  being 
undressed  they  appeared  as  if  they  were  being  skinned. 
Others  wore  dresses  plaited  over  their  loins  like  women.” 
M.  Lacroix  remarks  of  this  period  that  “  whilst  male  attire, 
through  a  depravity  of  taste,  had  extended  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  extravagance,  women’s  dresses,  on  the  contrary, 
owing  to  a  strenuous  effort  towards  a  dignified  and  elegant 
simplicity,  became  of  such  a  character  that  it  combined  all 
the  most  approved  fashions  of  female  costume  which  had 
I  been  in  use  in  former  periods.” 

Throughout  his  work  M.  Lacroix  judges  too  much  of  the 
habits  of  the  whole  people  from  those  of  kings  and  nobles  ; 
but  his  excuse  for  this  is  that  there  is  so  much  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  aristocratic  classes  than  about  any  other.  This 
is  especially  the  case  as  regards  houses  and  household 
arrangements.  There  is  hardly  anything  recorded,  except 
in  the  way  of  satire  which  it  is  hardly  safe  to  interpret, 
concerning  the  poor,  whereas  many  rich  people’s  houses, 
and  even  their  furniture  and  dresses,  still  exist  and  enable 
us  to  verify  the  statements  of  contemporaiy  observers. 
In  France  the  refinements  of  modern  life  began  with  Char¬ 
lemagne,  but  they  were  elaborated  all  through  the  period 
of  feudalism  and  its  chivalric  accessories.  M.  Guizot 
makes  an  ingenious  apology  for  one  phase  of  feudal  life. 

“  When  the  owner  of  the  feof  left  his  castle,”  he  says, 

“  his  wife  remained  there,  though  in  a  totally  different 
position  from  that  which  women  generally  held.  She 
remained  as  mistress,  representing  her  husband,  and  was 
charged  with  the  defence  and  honour  of  the  feof.  This 
high  and  exalted  position,  in  the  centre  of  domestic  life, 
often  gave  to  women  an  opportunity  of  displaying  dignity, 
courage,  virtue,  and  intelligence,  which  would  otherwise 
have  remained  hidden,  and  no  doubt  contributed  greatly  to 
their  moral  development  and  to  the  general  improvement 
of  their  condition.”  The  majority  of  ladies,  having  no 
opportunities  for  displaying  lordly  talents,  profited  in 
other  ways,  so  far  as  they  did  profit,  by  feudalism.  Out¬ 
side  courtesy  was  cultivated ;  but  there  was  no  real  respect 
shown  towards  them,  and  most  of  them  had  to  find  their 
happiness  in  religious  extravagances,  in  underhand  love- 
making,  or  in  nothing.  One  of  the  quaint  stories  that 
Latour-Landry  wrote  out  for  the  benefit  of  his  daughters 
is  probably  as  correct  as  it  is  imire,  in  its  indication  of  the 
choice  of  occupations  open  to  the  women  above  the  ranks 
in  which  women  had  to  work  harder  than  men  for  their 
living.  “A  noble  had  two  daughters,”  said  the  old  knight. 

“  The  one  was  pious,  always  saying  her  prayers  with  devo¬ 
tion,  and  regularly  attending  the  services  of  the  Church. 
She  married  an  honest  man  and  was  most  happy.  The 
other,  on  the  contrary,  was  satisfied  with  hearing  low 
mass  and  hurrying  once  or  twice  through  the  Lord  s 
Prayer,  after  which  she  went  off  to  indulge  herself 
with  sweetmeats.  She  married  a  most  excellent 
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knight,  but  one  evening,  taking  advantage  of  her  bus- 
band  being  asleep,  she  shut  herself  up  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  palace,  and,  in  company  with  the  people  of 
the  household,  began  eating  and  drinking  in  the  most 
riotous  and  excessive  manner.  The  .knight  awoke,  and, 
surprised  not  to  find  his  wife  by  his  side,  got  up  ^i^d,  armed 
with  a  stick,  betook  himself  to  the  scene  of  festivity.  He 
struck  one  of  the  domestics  with  such  force  that  he  broke 
his  stick  in  pieces,  and  one  of  the  fragments  flew  into  the 
lady’s  eye  and  put  it  out.  This  caused  her  husband  to 
take  a  dislike  to  her,  and  he  soon  placed  his  affections 
elsewhere.” 

M.  Lacroix  furnishes  some  curious  information  about  the 
early  history  and  condition  of  the  trading  classes  in  France 
in  his  chapter  on  gilds,  and  two  other  chapters  say  much 
to  good  purpose  about  Jews  and  Gipsies.  But  his  whole 
work  is  very  interesting,  and  the  publishers  deserve  hearty 
praise  for  having  issued  it  in  such  an  attractive  Fnglish 
form. 


THE  GATEWAY  TO  THE  POLYNIA. 

The  Gateway  to  the  Polynia.  A  Voyage  to  Spitzbergen.  From 
the  Journal  of  John  C.  Wells,  K.N.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

The  reported  loss  of  eighteen  Norwegian  sailors  on  the 
ice  to  the  north  of  Spitzbergen  has  served  for  some  time  to 
point  the  arguments  of  old  women  who  look  upon  polar 
exploration  as,  in  their  peculiar  phraseology,  a  “  tempting 
of  Providence.”  If  sailors  pursuing  their  lawful  avocations 
are  liable  to  such  mishaps  in  polar  seas,  what  justification 
have  those,  foolhardier  even  than  Alpine  clubmen,  who  dis¬ 
quiet  themselves  for  such  a  vain  shadow  as  the  North  Pole. 
More  recently  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  American  Arctic 
expedition,  and  the  probable  loss  of  a  portion  of  the 
crew  of  the  Polaris  have  gone  into  the  same  scale. 
On  the  question  of  foolhardiness  it  is  safest  to  let  everyone 
be  a  law  unto  himself ;  but  the  proposition  that  nothing  is 
to  be  gained  by  these  explorations  worth  the  risk  must  not 
be  for  a  moment  entertained.  The  interest  in  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  the  forty  search  parties  sent  out  in  the  ten 
years  following  1847  revived  the  old  dream  of  a  North-West 
passage,  and  when  that  proved  for  all  practical  purposes 
illusory,  those  interested  in  the  matter  had  the  hard  task 
of  raising  public  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  a  cause  recom¬ 
mended  by  science  alone.  Before  such  enthusiasm  can  be 
created,  and  the  energy  that  yearly  runs  to  waste  all  over 
the  world  be  turned  into  so  useful  a  channel,  it  will  be 
necessary,  as  a  first  step,  for  some  popular  exponent  of  the 
sciences  to  show  precisely  wherein  the  secrets  of  the  North 
Pole  lie,  and  the  problems  whose  solutions  await  the 
explorer.  It  is  a  remark  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  that 
“  the  axis  of  the  earth  sticks  out  visibly  in  every  town  and 
village,”  but  that  is  no  reason  why  an  opposite  opinion  should 
not  be  encouraged,  one  which  teaches  that,  far  from  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  earth’s  axis,  one  is  carried  round  it  at  the  rate  of 
so  many  miles  a  second,  and  that  there  are  few  things  more 
likely  to  blind  a  man’s  spiritual  understanding  than  the 
belief  in  his  own  threshold  as  the  earth’s  navel  stone. 
Could  such  a  religion  of  adventure  as  fired  the  breasts  of  the 
Argonauts  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  muscles  and  purses 
now devoted  to  the  slaughterof  elephants,  Maories,  orAshan- 
tees,  and  the  sciences  be  recruited  with  the  young  blood  and 
the  spare  cash  of  the  nation,  there  might  be  a  return  of 
heroism  to  this  terribly  unheroic  age.  The  conquests 
awaiting  the  Northern  adventurer  are  not  to  be  won  with 
blood  and  fire ;  the  new-found  provinces  will  be  annexed 
to  the  realms  of  science ;  but  if  ever  privation  and  hard¬ 
ship  are  suffered  not  in  vain  it  is  in  bequeathing  such  a 
legacy  of  knowledge  to  the  world  as  would  complete  the 
discoveries  of  a  Faraday  or  a  Humboldt.  Where  a  social 
venture,  such  as  Sir  Arthur  Helps  sketches  out  in  ‘  Casimir 
Maremma,’  offers  one  chance  for  a  useful  life,  a  scientific 
venture  offers  ten.  The  leadership  of  men  and  the  concerns 
of  men  require  a  combination  of  rare  qualities  that  is 
sometimes  met  with  on  tombstones,  but  science  only 
demands  the  pluck  and  patience  that  are  at  almost  every 
man’s  command.  Meanwhile,  those  on  whom  a  religion  of 
scientific  adventure  would  most  effectively  work  are  too 
little  acquainted  with  what  remains  to  be  won  in  any 


quarter  of  the  world,  and  in  the  Polar  region  in  particular 
to  be  fired  with  a  holy  zeal  as  to  the  disposal  of  themselves 
or  their  purses.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  some  book  to 
supply  this  want,  a  book  that  can  be  read  by  boys  and  men 
alike. 

Besides  the  theory  about  the  North  Pole  which  makes  it 
a  visible  erection  of  timber  with  notches  for  the  bears  to 
climb  up  by,  and,  unfortunately,  no  buns  to  be  had  at  the 
top,  there  are  not  wanting  bold  scientific  surmises  which 
a  slight  acquaintance  with  these  unknown  seas  would  confirm 
or  dispel.  There  is  a  French  theory  of  a  cyclical  deluge  due 
to  the  sudden  release  of  ice-accumulations  formed  alternately 
at  the  North  and  South  Poles  during  the  periods,  some 
ten  thousand  years  in  duration,  when  each  of  these  regions 
is  visited  in  turn  by  a  preponderance  of  the  cold  seasons. 
At  all  events,  at  the  South  Pole,  which  now  has  the  larger 
share  of  winter  and  autumn,  the  ice-accumulation  is  greater 
than  at  the  North  ;  and  if,  as  the  balance  of  heat  changes 
over  towards  the  South,  this  accumulation  is  by  any  cause 
suddenly  dissolved,  the  world  will  bo  deluged  from  the 
South,  just  as,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  it  was  ten 
thousand  years  before,  at  a  time  corresponding  to  the  tra¬ 
ditional  flood,  deluged  from  the  North.  The  existence  of 
a  warm  current  flowing  from  the  North  Pole,  often  assigned* 
to  the  gulf  stream,  but  more  probably  originating  at  the 
Pole  itself,  has  given  rise  to  a  further  set  of  theories.  So 
have  the  auroral  phenomena  supposed  to  cap  the  North 
Pole,  like  a  gigantic  umbrella.  Again,  to  quote  from  the 
introductory  chapter  of  the  book  under  review: — “The 
auroras  are  observed  to  occur  in  cycles  of  varying  intensity 
and  frequency,  lasting  about  eleven  years ;  and  these* 
variations  seem  to  coincide  with  the  variations  in  the  number 
and  importance  of  the  spots  in  the  sun  the  period,  also, 
of  several  climatic  phenomena  is  the  same.  These  are  some 
of  the  points  that,  in  addition  to  magnetic  phenomena, 
endow  these  regions  with  peculiar  interest.  It  is  of  little 
use,  however,  to  argue  loosely  on  the  importance  of  Polar 
research  ;  as  we  have  already  remarked,  nothing  would 
stimulate  it  so  much  as  a  treatise  on  the  subject  that  might 
serve  as  an  incentive  to  the  undertaking,  and  a  manual  for 
use  on  the  voyage.  ‘  The  Gateway  to  the  Polynia  ’  is 
the  rather  misleading  title  of  the  journal  of  a  voyage  to 
Spitzbergen. 

Polynia,  the  unexplored  tract  within  which  lie  the 
true  and  the  magnetic  poles,  can  be  approached  by 
three  adits,  which  may  be  roughly  described  as  the  gaps 
separating  the  three  continents  of  Europe,  America,  and 
Greenland.  The  channel  between  Greenland  and  America 
has  been  that  usually  chosen  for  polar  expeditions. 
Captain  Parry’s  highest  point  was,  however,  reached  in 
an  expedition  across  the  ice  to  the  north-east  of  the  Green¬ 
land  coast,  and  Captain  Wells,  who  has  made  the  voyage  to 
Spitzbergen,  pronounces  strongly  in  favour  of  this  route, 
Spitzbergen  is  nearer  to  England  and  more  accessible  than 
Baffin’s  Bay  ;  hence  a  saving  of  time  and  expense : — 

The  special  advantage  attached  to  this  route  is  that,  owing  to 
its  being  the  broadest  gateway  to  the  Pole,  the  Polar  ice  flows 
outwardly  in  greater  quantity  than  by  the  others.  This  renders 
it  probable  that  tiie  ice  zone  is  narrowest  on  this  side,  since  more 
of  it  is  able  to  escape  to  the  southern  seas  to  be  melted,  whereM 
on  the  other  side  (of  Greenland)  much  ice  is  arrested  by  land. 
The  warm  flow  from  the  Atlantic  has  also  an  influence  in  lessening 
the  formation  and  accumulation  of  ice  w’ithin  the  Arctic  circle. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that,  if  any  part  of  the 
journey  is  to  be  performed  across  the  ice,  this  very  com¬ 
parative  rapidity  of  outflow  through  the  Spitzbergen  gap 
presents  the  same  difficulties  to  the  advance  as  were  experi¬ 
enced  by  Parry,  when  a  day’s  march  of  twelve  miles  re¬ 
sulted  only  in  four  miles’  progress,  the  ice  having  drifted 
south  eight  miles  during  that  interval. 

As  Captain  Wells  expresses  himself  very  decidedly  on 
the  claims  of  the  Spitzbergen  route  in  his  introductory 
chapter,  it  is  a  pity  he  has  not  in  the  rest  of  the  volume 
given  us  in  more  detail  the  arguments  and  observations  on 
the  strength  of  which  he  denominates  it  the  gateway  to  the 
Polynia.  One  chapter  on  the  warm  polar  current  disproves 
entirely,  if  the  observations  are  to  be  relied  upon,  the 
theory  that  it  is  a  return  of  the  waters  of  the  gulf  stream. 
Nothing  else  in  the  book  divests  it  of  the  character  of  a 
sporting  narrative,  tamely  told,  and  fairly  illustrated. 
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Seals  are  but  poor  game  from  a  sportsman's  point  of  view, 
and  we  cannot  say  that  anything  fresh  is  told  about  them 
or  the  way  they  are  killed  and  cut  up.  Of  exciting  bear- 
hunts  there  are  none,  and  the  few  whales  “  bagged  ”  do  not 
seem  to  have  afforded  much  amusement.  Some  remarks 
on  refraction  reveal  a  not  very  distinct  notion  of  what 
science  has  to  say  on  the  subject ;  and  we  would  also  ask 
Captain  Wells  why  he  haw  inserted  a  chart  of  “  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  section  of  the  whaling  vessel  ”  without  explanatory 
notes  or  any  remark  to  connect  it  with  the  text  ? 

A  few  words  on  Professor  Nordenskiold’s  expedition  to 
the  North  Pole  impart  an  interest  to  the  last  chapter  in  the 
book,  and  will  be  read  by  all.  With  Professor  Norden- 
skiold  goes,  it  appears,  “  Lieutenant  Palander,  of  the 
Italian  navy,  who  is  deputed  by  his  Government  to  observe 
the  necessary  arrangements,  with  the  ultimate  object  of 
collecting  material  for  the  guidance  of  an  Italian  Expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  North  Pole  ;  so  that  we  shall  have  an  accession 
to  the  number  of  foreign  explorations  if  this  gentleman 
reports  favourably  of  what  he  experiences  to  his  Govern¬ 
ment.*’  If  Captain  Wells  wishes  to  excite  in  others 
his  enthusiasm  for  Polar  research,  he  must  not  string 
together  a  few  common  experiences  of  whaling  and  seal¬ 
hunting,  and  call  it  ‘  The  Gateway  to  the  Polynia.’ 

H.  F. 
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pp.  772.) 

Our  notice  of  M.  Paul  Lacroix’s  Manners  and  Oustoms 
and  Dress  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  during  the 
Renaissance  Period,  in  all  respects  the  principal  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  week,  will  be  found  in  another  column. 

The  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  contains  the  record  of  a 
journey  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  Out  of  many 
books  on  the  same  subject,  this  one  claims  comprehensive¬ 
ness  and  accuracy.  It  is  written  with  the  intention  of 
inducing  travellers  not  to  “  confine  themselves  to  the 
Atlantic  cities,”  but  to  “  extend  their  journey  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  wonderful  scenery  of  California.” 
Rut  to  non-travellers  the  volume  will  be  even  more  attrac¬ 
tive.  For  the  benefit  of  benighted  Englishmen  who 
endure  such  frightful  discomforts  when  travelling  in  their 
native  land,  we  extract  the  following  description  of  the 
hotel-cars  attached  to  express  trains  on  _the  American 
North-Western  Railroad 

It  contains  a  kitchen — the  existence  of  which  would  not  be 
detected  by  any  unpleasant  odours — wherein  is  a  cooking  range, 
a  sink  with  hot  and  cold  water,  a  wine  closet,  a  china  closet,  and 
provision  lockers.  It  can  carry  stores  for  forty  people  during  a 
journey  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  and  is  supplied  with 
1,000  napkins,  200  table-cloths,  400  towels  of  different  kinds, 
»mple  bed-linen,  &c.  &c.  The  conamissariat  is  as  ample  as  can 
be  wished,  and  the  tables  will  seat  forty  persons.  By  day  you 


can  write  comfortably  at  a  table,  in  a  room  closed  off  if  you  wish 
or  lounge  in  easy  arm-chairs,  or  stretch  yourself  out  at  full  length 
on  a  sofa,  while  by  night  these  arm  chairs  and  sofas  are  transformed 
into  beds,  upon  which  you  cannot  fail  to  sleep  soundly.  The  can  are 
heated  by  hot-water  pipes,  are  thoroughly  ventilated,  made  with 
double  windows,  and  so  constructed  that  the  noise  of  the  train 
is  almost  entirely  overcome.  The  introduction  of  hotel  and 
sleeping-cars  upon  American  railroads  has  made  travelling  almost 
as  comfortable  as  staying  in  one’s  own  drawing-room. 

The  story  of  Coleridge’s  tragedy  Osorio,  rechristened 
“  Remorse,”  is  thus  told  in  the  monograph  which  accom¬ 
panies  it.  It  was  written  mainly  at  Nether  Stowey,  con¬ 
temporaneously  with  Wordsworth’s  “  The  Borderers.”  Both 
tragedies  were  completed,  sent  in,  and  rejected  in  the  same 
year,  1707  ;  Wordsworth’s  at  Covent  Garden,  Coleridge’s 
at  Drury  Lane.  Sheridan,  then  manager  with  Kemble  at 
the  latter  theatre,  treated  **  Osorio  ”  so  contemptuously  that 
”  he  did  not  even  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letter 
which  accompanied  it,”  although,  according  to  a  letter  of 
Charles  Lamb,  Sheridan  himself  suggested  to  Coleridge 
that  he  should  write  a  tragedy.  Fifteen  years  later,  owing 
to  the  good  offices  of  Lord  Byron,  the  drama  was  produced 
at  the  same  theatre  in  the  altered  form  in  which  alone  it  has 
hitherto  been  known  to  the  English  public.  “  When  first 
written,”  says  Sara  Coleridge,  “  this  play  had  been  called 
*  Osorio,’  from  the  principal  character,  whose  name  my 
father  afterwards  improved  into  Ordonio.  1  believe  he  in 
some  degree  altered,  if  he  did  not  absolutely  recast,  the 
three  last  acts  after  the  failure  with  Sheridan,  who  probably 
led  him’ to  see  their  unfitness  for  theatrical  representation.” 
The  Times  critic  said  of  the  prologue  to  ”  Remorse,”  the 
work  of  Charles  Lamb  : — ”  The  prologue  was,  we  hope, 

by  some  *  d - d  good-natured  friend,’  who  had  an 

interest  in  injuring  the  play ;  it  was  abominable.”  This 
prologue  now,  it  appears,  first  published,  compares  the 
accessories  of  the  stage  in  Shakspeare’s  and  Coleridge’s 
times,  and  beyond  the  imprudence  of  soliciting  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  two  is  not  a  bad  piece  of  work,  as 
prologues  go. 

This  week  appears  also  an  acting  edition  of  Lord  Lytton’s 
Richelieu, — one  of  a  series  which  Messrs  Routledge  are 
issuing  simultaneously  with  the  **  Knebworth  ”  edition  of 
his  complete  works. 

Of  Mr  Scott’s  pamphlets,  the  second  part  of  On  the  Deity 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  “  by  the  Wife  of  a  Beneficed  Clergy¬ 
man,”  contains  a  comparison  between  the  fourth  gospel 
and  the  three  synoptics,  edited  and  prefaced  by  Mr  Charles 
Voysey.  Orthodoxy  from  the  Hebrew  Point  of  View  is  by 
Mr  Kirkman,  the  rector  of  Croft,  near  Warrington,  who 
writes  thus ; — 

I  have  thoaght  it  may  be  a  contribation  to  the  great  question 
which  is  every  day  more  forcing  itself  into  open  discussion,  that 
of  the  value  of  our  foul  sectarian  divisions  and  cursing  creeds,  to 
place  these  views  and  arguments  of  a  devout  Jew,  of  scientific 
habits  of  thought,  before  the  reader  who  shares  my  devotion  and 
loyalty  to  him  who  said  before  bis  torturers:  “To  this  end  was 
I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should 
bear  witness  unto  the  truth  ;  ”  the  old  truth,  of  Enoch,  Noah,  and 
Abraham,  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets. 

We  have  received  the  fourteenth  edition  of  Haydn's 
Dictionary  of  Dates.  Nothing  can  be  said  to  add  to  a 
reputation  for  usefulness  already  established. 

Mr  Herbert  Fry’s  Royal  Guide  to  the  London  Oharities 
is,  as  usual,  carefully  compiled.  The  charities  are  briefly 
designated  in  alphabetical  order,  but  reference  is  made  to 
such  prospectuses  as  appear  in  the  Apj)endix. 

Dr  Nicholson’s  Outlines  of  Natural  History,  one  of 
Messrs  Blackwood’s  educational  works,  is  clearly  written 
and  well  illustrated. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

Without  attempting  any  complete  account  of  the  numerous 
papers  and  discussions  that  have  entertained,  instructed,  or 
wearied  those  who  have  been  present,  last  week  and  this,  at 
the  great  scientific  Parliament  at  Bradford,  we  shall  here,  as 
we  did  last  year,  briefly  refer  to  the  topics  brought  forward 
which  were  of  widest  interest  and  most  general  importance. 
These  were  not  very  many.  The  British  Association  cannot 
be  complimented  on  the  success  of  its  this  year’s  meeting,  ^d 
we  fear  that  the  management  is  partly  to  blame  for  this.  We 
hear  of  clever  students  of  science  who  would  gladly  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  such  opportunities  as  the  Association  offers  for  making 
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kijowu  their  renearches,  and  thus  having  them  fairly  discussed 
by  competent  critics ;  but  who  are  deterred  because  in  pre¬ 
vious  3’ears  they  hav’e  found  that  the  offers  are  delusive.  Pre¬ 
ference  over  really  good  men  who  are  but  little  known  is 
often  given  to  members  of  the  Committees  and  others  who, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  have  attained  sufficient  distinction  to  be 
allowe<l  to  discourse  frivolously  and  to  be  applauded  fordoing 
so  ;  and  many  men  who  have  been  invited  to  write  papers  full 
of  close  research  and  valuable  thought  find  that  those  papers 
have  to  be  “taken  as  read”  because  previous  speakers,  with 
or  some  other  initials  appended  to  their  nan)e8,  have 
been  talking  nonsense  to  their  hejirt’s  content.  This  mis¬ 
management  must  tell  fatally  on  the  prosperity  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  it  seems  to  have  begun  to  tell  at  Bradford,  where, 
however,  of  course,  many  niemonible  things  were  said  and 
done. 

In  Section  A  {Mather/iatical  and  Physical  Science)  nothing 
of  much  general  interest  occurred  after  the  delivery  of  Pro- 
fe8sc)r  H.  J.  S.  Smith’s  opening  address,  which  ended  with  some 
excellent  remarks,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Professor 
Williamson,  on  the  question  of  State  aid  to  science  : — 

Without  the  State,  science  had  done  very  well  in  the  past  and 
might  do  very  well  in  time  to  come.  He  was  not  sure  that  they 
should  know  more  of  pare  mathematics,  or  of  heat,  or  light,  or 
electricity,  than  they  did  at  this  moment  if  they  had  had  the 
best  help  of  the  State  all  the  time.  There  were,  however,  certain 
things  which  the  State  might  do  and  ought  to  do  for  science.  It, 
or  corporations  created  by  it,  ought  to  undertake  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  carrying  on  those  great  systems  of  observation  which, 
having  a  secular  character,  could  not  be  completed  within  the 
lifetime  of  a  single  generation,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  safely 
left  to  individual  energy.  One  other  thing  the  State  ought  to  do 
for  science.  It  ought  to  pay  scientific  men  properly,  for  the 
services  which  they  rendered  to  the  State,  instead  of  relying,  as 
at  present,  on  the  love  for  their  work  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
their  services  on  lower  terms.  If  any  one  doubted  the  justice  of 
the  remark,  he  would  ask  them  to  compare  the  salaries  of  the 
officers  in  the  British  Museum  with  those  which  were  paid  in 
other  departments  of  the  Civil  Service.  But  w’hat  the  State 
could  not  do  for  science  was  to  create  the  scientific  spirit  or  to 
control  it.  The  spirit  of  scientific  discovery  was  essentially 
voluntary — voluntary  and  even  mutinous  it  would  remain.  It 
would  refuse  to  be  bound  with  red-tape  or  to  be  ridden  by  any  set 
of  officials,  whether  well-meaning  or  the  reverse.  They  could  not 
have  an  established  church  in  science ;  and  if  they  had.  he  was 
afraid  that  there  were  many  scientific  men  who  would  turn 
scientific  Nonconformists.  He  had  ventured  upon  these  remarks 
because  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  great  desire  now  mani¬ 
festing  itself  on  the  part  of  some  scientific  men  to  obtain  for 
science  the  powerful  aid  of  the  State  might,  perhaps,  lead  some  of 
them  to  forget  that  it  was  self-reliance  and  self-help  that  had 
made  science  what  it  was,  and  that  these  were  qualities  the  place 
of  which  no  Government  help  could  ever  supply. 

Section  B  {Chemical  Science)  was  the  poorer  for  lack  of  the 
very  able  sketch  of  the  present  condition  of  chemistry  which 
Professor  Williamson,  who  was  intended  to  be  president  of 
this  section,  had  to  expand  into  his  inaugural  lecture  to  the 
whole  Association.  As  we  last  week  took  exception  to  the 
second  and  more  prominent  half  of  Professor  Williamson’s 
discourse,  we  are  anxious  hei'e  to  acknowledge  the  compact¬ 
ness  of  expression  and  the  skill  in  making  abstruse  points 
clejir  to  every  one’s  understanding  that  appeared  in  his 
remarks  on  his  own  science.  Objection  may  be  made  to  his 
extreme  statement  of  the  atomic  theory,  in  which,  doubtless 
quite  properly,  he  is  a  firm  believer,  but  which  cannot  be 
proved  as  easily  a.s  he  supposes.  In  this  section  several  new 
inventions  and  discoveries  were  described  by  their  authors  ; 
but  the  most  interesting  discussions  w’ere  on  Mr  Norman 
Lockyer’sstiitement  of  his  hypothesis  concerning  the  elements 
of  the  sun,  and  on  Mr  Grantham’s  sewage  report,  to  which 
we  have  referred  elsewhere. 

Section  C  {Oeoloyy)  was  favoured  in  having  for  its  presi¬ 
dent  the  venerable  IVofessor  Phillips,  whose  opening  dis¬ 
course  wa^  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  present  condition 
of  geological  science,  ,and  a  clear  and  bold  statement  of  the 
problems  forced  upon  it  by  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  : — 

This  question  of  development  might  be  safely  left  to  the  prudent 
researches  of  physiology  and  anatomy,  were  it  not  the  case  that 
palaeontology  furnishes  a  vast  range  of  evidence  on  the  real  suc¬ 
cession  in  time  of  organic  structures,  which  on  the  whole  indicate 
more  and  more  variety  and  adaptation,  and  in  certain  aspects  a 
growing  advance  in  the  energies  of  life.  Thus  at  first  only  inver¬ 
tebrate  auimals  appear  in  the  catalogues  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sea ;  then  fishes  are  added,  and  reptiles  and  the  higher  vertebrata 
succeed ;  man  comes  at  last,  to  contemplate  and  in  some  degree  to 
govern  the  whole.  The  various  hypothetical  threads  by  w'hich 
many  good  naturalists  hoped  to  unite  the  countless  facts  of  bio¬ 
logical  change  into  an  harmonious  system  have  culminated  in 
Darwinism,  which  takes  for  its  ba.si8  the  facts  already  stated,  and 
proposes  to  explain  the  analogies  of  oreanic  structures  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  common  origin,  and  their  differences  to  small,  mostly 
congenital,  modifications  which  are  integrated  in  particular  direc¬ 
tions  by  external  physical  conditions,  involving  a  “struggle  for 
existence.”  Geology  is  interested  in  the  question  of  development, 
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and  in  the  particular  exposition  of  it  by  the  great  naturalist  who 
name  it  hears,  because  it  alone  possesses  the  history  of  the  develon^ 
ment  in  time,  and  it  is  to  inconceivably  long  periods  of  time  a^ 
to  the  accumulated  effect  of  small  l-ut  almost  infinitely  numeroo 
changes  in  ceitain  directions,  that  the  full  effect  of  the  transforma¬ 
tions  is  attributed.  For  us,  therefore,  at  present  it  is  to  collect 
with  fidelity  the  evidence  which  our  researches  mast  certainlv 
yield,  to  trace  the  relation  of  forms  to  time  generally,  and  physical 
conditions  locally,  to  determine  the  life  periods  of  species,  genera 
and  families  in  different  regions,  to  consider  the  cases  of  teropo^ 
rary  interruption  and  occasional  recurrence  of  races,  and  how  far 
by  uniting  the  results  obtained  in  different  regions  the  alleged 
“  imperfection  of  the  geological  record  ”  can  be  remedied.  * 

The  Darwinian  hjrpoth-sis  was  also  a  main  topic  in  the 
opening  discourse  of  Professor  Allman  as  president  of.  Sec¬ 
tion  D  (  Biology),  Though  yet  only  a  theory,  said  Professor 
Allman,  it  is  “a  working  hypothesis,  which  like  certain 
algebraic  fictions,  may  yet  be  of  inestimable  value  as  an 
instrument  of  research.”  “As  the  higher  calculus  becomes 
to  the  physical  inquirer  a  power  by  which  he  unfolds  the 
laws  of  the  organic  world,  so  may  the  hypothesis  of  evolu. 
tion,  though  only  an  hypothesis,  furnish  the  biologist  with  a 
key  to  the  order  and  hidden  forces  of  the  world  of  life ;  and 
what  Leibnitz  and  Newton  and  Hamilton  have  been  to  the 
physical,  is  it  not  this  which  Darwin  has  been  to  the  bio¬ 
logist  P”  The  Biological  Section  is  divided  into  three 
departments,  and  in  one  of  these,  that  devoted  to  anatomy 
and  physiology,  was  discussed  the  most  important  scientific 
novelty  of  the  year.  We  have  spoken  in  another  column  of 
Professor  Ferrier’s  address  on  the  localisation  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain  ;  but  the  subject  is  so  important  that  we  may 
here  quote  tlie  concise  epitome  of  his  experiments  that  was 
given  by  Professor  Rutherford,  the  president  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  ; — 

Adopting  the  method  of  Fritsch  and  Hitzig — but  instead  ( { 
using  galvanic  he  has  employed  Faradic  electricity,  with  which, 
strange  to  say,  the  investigators  just  ir.entioned  obtained  no  very 
definite  results— he  has  explored  the  brain  in  the  fish,  frog,  dog, 
cut,  rabbit,  and  guinea  pig,  and  lately  in  the  monkey.  The  resalts 
of  this  investigation  are  of  great  importance.  He  has  explored  the 
convolutions  of  the  cerebrum  far  mure  fully  than  the  German 
experimenters,  and  has  investigated  the  cerebellum,  corpora 
qnadrigemina,  and  several  other  portions  of  the  brain  not  touched 
upon  by  them.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  brain  whose 
function  has  been  more  obscure  than  the  cerebellum.  DrFerrier 
has  discovered  that  this  ganglion  is  a  great  centre  for  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeballs.  He  has  also  very  carefolly 
mapped  out  in  the  dog,  cat,  4^,  the  various  centres  in  the  con¬ 
volutions  of  (he  cerebrum  which  are  concerned  in  the  production 
of  movements  in  the  muscles  of  the  eyelids,  face,  mouth,  tongue, 
ear,  neck,  fore  and  hind  feet,  and  tail.  He  confirms  the  doctrine 
that  the  corpus  striatum  is  concerned  in  motion,  while  the 
opticthalanius  is,  probably,  concerned  in  sensation,  as  are  also 
the  hippocampus  major  and  its  neighbouring  convolutions.  He 
has  also  found  that  in  the  case  of  the  higher  brain  of  the  monkey 
there  is  w  bat  is  not  found  in  the  dog  or  cat — to  wit,  a  portion  in 
the  front  part  of  the  brain,  whose  stimulation  produces  no  mus¬ 
cular  movement.  What  may  be  the  function  of  this  part,  whether 
or  not  it  specially  ministers  to  intellectual  operations,  remains  to 
be  seen.  These  researches  of  Fritsch,  Hitzig,  Jackson,  and,  most 
of  all,  tho.se  of  Professor  Ferrier,  mark  the  commencement  of  a 
new  era  in  our  knowledge  of  brain  function.  Of  all  the  studies 
in  comparative  physiology  there  will  be  none  more  interesting,  and 
few  so  important,  us  those  in  which  the  various  centres  will  be 
mapped  out  in  the  brain  throughout  the  vertebrate  series.  Anew, 
but  this  time  a  true,  system  of  phrenology  will  be  founded  upon 
them  ;  by  this,  however,  I  do  not  mean  that  it  will  be  possible  in 
any  way  to  tell  a  man’s  faculties  from  the  configuration  of  bis 
skull,  but  that  the  various  mental  faculties  will  be  assigned  to 
definite  territories  of  the  brain,  as  Gall  and  Spurzheim  long  ago 
maintained,  although  their  geography  of  the  brain  was  erroneous. 

Section  E  {Geographical  Science)  is  always  a  popular 
department  of  the  British  Association,  and  this  year,  if  it  lost 
some  of  its  popularity,  it  lost  none  of  its  value,  from'  the 
absence  of  such  a  lion  as  Mr  Stanley  ;  and,  though  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  was  not  present,  a  very  welcome  lion  api)eared  in 
Captain  Markham.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  was  a  capital 
president,  his  inaugural  lecture  being  a  masterly  review  of 
the  latest  additions  to  geographical  knowledge  and  of  the 
latest  instances  of  the  intimate  connection  of  geography  with 
politics  and  other  sciences.  Among  the  more  interesting 
papers  read  was  one  by  Mr  Delmar  Morgan  on  Khiva  and 
Turkomuiiia,  one  by  Mr  Blandford  on  the  deserts  of  Per^, 
one  by  Signor  Guido  Cora  on  the  equatorial  lakes  of  Africa, 
one  by  Lieutenant  Cameron  on  the  Livingstone  East  Coast 
Expedition,  one  by  Commander  Davis  on  the  voyage  of  the  ‘ 
ChaUengeVy  and,  most  important  of  all,  one  by  Mr  Clements 
Markham  on  Arctic  Research,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Polaris  expedition.  In  these  days,  when  in  spite  of  our 
economy  and  our  care  of  life  we  are  willing  to  risk  so  much 
blood  and  money  upon  futile  attempts  to  “  civilise  ”  people 
like  the  Ashantees,  Mr  Markham  has  good  reason  to  urge  the 
wisdom  of  continued  research  in  the  Polar  regions.  From  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  the  hope  of  finding  a  convenient 
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north-weat  paaaage  has  of  course  been  abandoned,  but  there  that  have  lately  been  «o  nunierons,  and  other  like  embarrass- 
is  plenty  to  be  gained  yet  in  the  interests  of  science.  While  ments,  to  which  everybody  is  now  subjected,  ought  to  have 
Air  Markhamj  was  reading  bis  paper,  his  cousin,  Captain  brought  forth  some  suggestions  of  practical  value  to  the 
Alarkham,  made  timely  appearance  at  Bradford,  and  was  able  million.  Air  Barlow,  the  president  of  the  section,  however, 
to  give  an  interesting  account  of  the  adventures  of  the  Pofem  delivered  a  very  instructive  lecture  on  steel,  and  the  same 
ami  her  crew’,  and  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  them  by  subject  wjvs  usefully  discussed  in  the  course  of  the  session, 
himself  and  others  on  board  the  Arctic.  A  paper  on  coal-cutting  by  machinery,  i*ead  by  Mr  William 

The  Polaris  left  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  on  the  19th  of  June,  tended  to  show  that  a  great  economy  in  coal-mining  is 

1871.  After  calling  at  Lieiily  and  IJpernavik,  she  entered  Smith’s  within  reach,  and  one  that  will  also  enable  the  coal  owner  to 

- - - way,  and  it  only  produce  nearly  as  much  coal 

took  her  five  day^ to  proceed  from  Cape  Shackleton,  the  southern  trolled  by  the  colliers. 

—the  bay  so  dreaded  by  all  whalers,  as  being  The  evening  lectures  given 
I  in  consequence  of  the  accnmnlation  of  ice 
latitude  of  82  16,  the  hichest  latitude  she 


Sound,  encountering  very  few  difficulties  by  the 

limit  of  Melville  Bay- 
so  fatal  to  their  ships 
— to  the  estimated  i 

attained,  altogether  a  distance  of  600  miles.  That  latitude  was 
reached  in  August.  The  progress  of  the  vessel  was  then  impeded 
by  vast  quantities  of  ice,  but  of  such  a  soft  or  brashy  ”  nature 
that  it  would  not  have  prevented  a  stronger  vessel,  properly 
equipped  and  manned  by  a  disciplined  crew,  from  reaching  a 
much  higher  latitude.  In  consequence  of  their  not  having  left 
any  depots  to  the  south,  the  crew  of  the  PolarU  determined  to 
retrace  their  steps,  and  the  head  of  the  ship  was  accordingly 
pointed  to  the  south.  Shortly  afterwards  she  was  beset  by  the 
ice,  and  drifted  down  to  the  south  as  far  as  81  40,  longitude  61, 
in  about  two  months.  Having  gone  into  winter  quarters,  a  sledge 
party  started  under  the  command  of  Captain  Hall,  and  was  away 
about  fourteen  days,  reaching  latitude  82.  During  this  journey 
they  first  met  with  musk  oxen.  They  also  fell  in  with  foxes, 
wolves,  and  lemmings,  and  with  many  of  the  feathered  denizens 
of  those  regions,  which  were  Just  as  numerous  in  those  high 
latitudes  as  they  were  in  Baffin’s  Bay.  Seals  were  also 
abundant,  but  walruses  and  narwbales  were  not  seen  further 
north  than  latitude  79  degrees.  Immediately  on  his  return 
Captain  Hall  was  taken  ill,  and  died  ten  days  after,  when 
Captain  Buddington  took  the  command  of  the  Expedition. 
Nothing  more  was  attempted  during  the  winter,  but  in  the  spring 
Dr  Bessels,  the  chief  of  the  Scientific  Department,  started  on  a 
sledge  journey  to  the  south  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  Ex¬ 
pedition  with  Kane  and  Morton’s  survey.  Having  travelled 
forty  or  fifty  miles  to  the  south,  he  reached  the  place  whore  that 
survey  showed  Cape  Constitution  to  be,  but,  although  he  travelled 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  beyond  that  point  to  the  south,  he  failed  to 
reach  the  Cape,  showing  that  the  Survey  had  placed  the  Cape  too 
much  to  the  northward.  That  expedition  having  returned,  two 
boating  parties  were  sent  out  in  June  to  proceed  northwards, 
but,  although  they  were  away  seventy  days,  they  did  not  succeed 
in  getting  fifteen  miles  away  from  the  ship ;  so  that,  in  fact, 
nothing  whatever  was  done  after  the  death  of  Captain  Hall.  In 
the  following  August  the  ship  w’as  released  from  the  ice,  and  her 
crew  made  up  their  minds  to  return  to  the  United  States  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  unseaworthy  state  of  the  ship.  Four  days  after¬ 
wards  they  were  beset  with  the  ice,  and  they  drifted  down  to 
about  latitude  77.30,  in  which  position,  during  a  strong  southerly 
gale,  the  vessel  broke  away  from  the  berg  to  which  she  was 
attached,  and  left  on  it  nineteen  men,  she  herself  being  very 
severely  injured.  The  vessel  having  been  run  ashore  to  prevent 
her  going  down,  the  remainder  of  her  crew  went  into  winter 
quarters  at  Etah,  where  they  abandoned  their  ship.  During 
their  stay  at  Etah  they  endured  very  little  privation,  their  chief 
complaint  being  that  they  had  to  smoke  tea  instead  of  tobacca 
They  eventually  started  for  the  south,  and  were  taken  on  board 
the  Haveri'craig.  whaler,  from  which  vessel  they  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Arctic^  by  which  they  had  been  brought  to  Dundee. 

Section  F  {Economic  Science  and  Statistics)  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  happy  in  its  choice  of  a  president,  though  the  com¬ 
pliment,  in  Bradford,  was  quite  due  to  Air  Forster,  and  his  i 
position  gave  him  good  opportunities  of  revealing  as  much  | 
as  he  cared  to  of  the  economical  policy  of  Government.  We 
have  said  enough  about  his  inaugural  speech  elsewhere.  A 
paper  by  Air  Haughtou,  on  Kail  way  Amalgamation,  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  saying  that  the  State  could  not 
“undertake  the  gigantic  business  of  the  management  of  the 
railways,”  but  he  failed  to  distinguish  between  State  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  purchase  of  railways  to  be  managed  by  the 
existing  organisations  under  State  control  It  is  curious  that 
the  most  popular  paper  read  in  the  Economical  Section  was  by 
Mrs  King,  an  American  lady,  on  “  Confederated  Homes  and 
Co-operative  Housekeeping,  as  a  substitute  for  “isolated 
homes  and  separate  establishments.”  Mrs  King’s  sugges¬ 
tions  seem  to  have  been  rather  crude,  but  they  call  at¬ 
tention  to  a  real  necessity  that  is,  growing  stronger  every 


ssociation  now  form  iniport- 
Professor  W.  C.  Williamson’s 
'  i  discourse  on  (>)al  and  Coal  Plants  was  interesting  and  instruc- 
J  tive  ;  but  Dr  Siemens’s  lecture  on  Fuel  was  of  more  practical 
importance.  Among  other  points. 

He  passed  in  review  the  means  actually  used  of  applying  fuel 
for  the  production  of  mechanical  force  for  domestic  uses  and  for 
smelting  purposes,  instancing,  as  fair  examples  of  judicious 
arrangements,  the  corless  and  compound  engines.  Captain  Gal- 
ton’s  ventilating  stove,  and  the  regenerative  gas  furnace  with 
which  the  lecturer’s  name  is  connected.  Regarding  the  coal 
question,  the  lecturer  admitted  that  our  stores  of  fuel  were  far 
from  being  exhausted,  but  that  nevertheless  great  exertions  were 
required  to  prevent  calamitous  results  on  account  of  our  ever- 
increasing  requirements,  and  the  increasing  cost  of  getting  coal 
from  greater  depth.  In  estimating  our  actual  coal  consumption, 
without  reckoning  the  exports  of  coal,  fully  100,000,000  tons  per 
annum,  he  showed  the  increase  of  consumption  had  during  the 
last  ten  years  amounted  to  4,000,000  tons,  or  four  per  cent,  per 
annum,  whereas  our  production  of  iron,  steel,  of  steam  power,  Ac., 
had  amounted  to  not  less  than  ten  per  cent.;  thus  our  material 
progress  had  been  at  a  rate  of  ten  per  cent.,  and  our  intellectual 
progress  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent.,  leaving  a  balance  of  4  per 
cent,  to  be  covered  by  ever-increasing  coal  production.  By  accele¬ 
rating  the  intellectual  progress  this  deficit  might  readily  be  covered 
for  several  generations  to  come,  and  thus  the  coal  question  be 
settled  in  the  only  natural  and  legitimate  way,  while  our  material 
progress  might  go  on  unimpeded. 

Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  delivered  an  eloquent  lecture  on 
Molecules,  fully  expounding  the  atomic  theory  and  dogma¬ 
tising  thereon,  as  a  step  towards  his  concluding  dogmatising 
about  a  First  Cause. 

At  the  lost  year’s  meeting  of  the  British  Association  Aliss 
Emily  Shirreff  read  an  important  paper,  and  provoked  a  useful 
discussion,  on  “  The  Higher  Education  of  Women.*’  This  year 
she  organised  a  public  meeting,  with  Lord  Houghton  in  the 
chair,  at  which  tne  subject  was  brought  yet  more  prominently 
before  the  public.  The  most  notable  fact  in  connection  with 
it  is  that  Mr  Forster  seconded  a  resolution  recommending 
“  a  wide-spread  organisation  for  the  higher  education  of 
women  but  the  most  practical  speech  was  one  in  which  Mr 
Fitch,  assistant  commissioner  under  the  Endowed  Schools 
Act,  reported  his  experience  of  the  arrangements  for  edu¬ 
cating  girls  in  Yorkshire. 

Three  classes  of  (cbools  had  to  be  reported  upon— 1,  the 
eodowed  scbocls ;  2,  the  proprietary  schools  ;  and  3,  the  private 
schools.  Now,  though  there  were  in  Yorkshire  many  endowed 
schools  of  historic  fame  and  considerable  wealth,  he  found  after 
visiting  every  one  of  them  that  there  was  not  one  which  offered 
to  girls  any  education  higher  than  the  elementary.  There  were 
plenty  of  grummar  schools  of  various  grades,  but  they  were  all  for 
boys ;  and  if  by  any  accident  there  was  an  endowment  at  all  avail¬ 
able  for  girls,  it  was  for  giving  the  ordinaiy  education  of  a  national 
school.  Then  with  regard  to  the  proprietary  schools,  he  found 
that  in  Leeds,  Wakefield,  York,  and  other  places,  public  efforts 
had  been  made  to  establish,  on  a  joint-stock  basis,  schools  for 
higher  education;  but  they  were,  without  exception,  all  for  boys. 

It  was  true  they  had  not  always  succeeded.  Some  completely 
failed,  and  had  been  applied  afterwards  to  other  uses  ;  but  it  was 
worth  noting  that  the  joint-stock  principle  in  Yorkshire  had 
exhausted  itself  in  the  construction  of  schools  intended  for  boys. 
The  only  schools  of  a  partly  public  character  which  were  found 
existing  for  girls,  and  able  to  give  them  a  higher  education,  were 
schools  belonging  to  one  or  two  religious  bodies — noubly,  the 
Friends’  School  at  Ackworth  (in  which  girls  certainly  received  a 
much  higher  than  an  elementary  education  out  of  funds  contri¬ 
buted  by  the  denomination),  and  the  Moravian  Schools  atFul- 
neck.  The  whole  of  the  higher  education  of  girls  in  this  country 
was  left  entirely  to  private  enterprise.  Many  were  admirably  con¬ 
ducted  institutions,  under  women  of  considerable  knowledge  and 
accomplishmeuts,  who  bad  devoted  their  lives  to  the  work,  and 
were  discharging  it  with  great  fidelity  and  zeal.  That  description 
did  not  by  any  means  apply  to  the  majority  of  private  schools  for 
girls,  and  in  cases  where  it  did  apply  the  teachers  were  under 
enormous  disadvantages.  The  schools  were  too  small,  as  a  role,  to 
admit  of  anything  like  proper  classification  or  emulation 
the  pupils,  and  the  smallness  of  the  school  also  either  caused  the 
expense  to  be  very  great,  or  else  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  to 
be  very  low  indeed.  The  most  serious  fault  of  all  was  that  none 
of  these  ladies,  however  devoted  and  painstaking  with  regard  to 
their  own  qualifications,  had  received  anything  like  a  sysfematic 
training  for  their  work.  There  was  not  a  public  institution  in 
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feeling  was  better.  Consols  rose  1-1 6.  In  Foreign  Securities 
with  the  exception  of  American,  the  movements  were  iusiff! 
niticant.  United  States  Government  Bonds  left  off  ^  higher 
In  Railway  Shares  the  chants  were  various,  the  extremes 
being  represented  by  North  Eastern,  which  closed  1  better 
and  North  Staflfordshire,  which  left  off  1  lower.  On  Tues¬ 
day  the  market  was  much  firmer.  Consols  rose  1-16  and 
Foreign  Stocks  were  better.  American  Securities  were 


oecurities  Were 

stronger,  but  in  Government  Bonds  there  was  no  change 
French,  Spanish,  Turkish,  Egyptian,  Honduras,  Peruvian 
an^  Uruguayan,  all  rose.  In  Railway  Stocks  the  rise  ranged 
from  i  to  1  per  cent.  On  Wednesday  the  American  news 


iuaiigural  address  will 


^  _  _ _  news 

being  unfavourable,  the  market  was  much  depressed.  Con¬ 
sols  declined  J,  and  Foreign  Securities  were  very  weak. 
American  Government  Securities  fell  and  other  American 
Stocks  more  severely.  In  Railway  Shares  there  was  a  fall 
ranging  from  ^  to  IJ.  On  Friday  the  news  from  the  United 
States  being  still  bad,  prices  were  injuriously  affected.  Con¬ 
sols  fell  i,  and  in  Foreign  Stocks  there  was  a  general  decline 
Costa  Rica  suffering  most  severely.  In  Railway  Shares  the 
changes  were  not  all  in  one  direction,  but  the  general  ten¬ 
dency  was  to  depression. 

The  supply  of  money  in  the  loan  market  has  been  very 
full  throughout  the  week.  The  rise  in  the  Bank  rate  of  dis¬ 
count  to  4  per  cent.,  and  the  consequent  movement  in  the 
open  market,  have  solely  resulted  from  the  American  crisis. 
The  demand  for  discount  has  been  and  is  moderate. 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended 
on  Wednesday  last  show  an  increase  of  713,107/.  in  public 
deposits  and  a  decrease  of  673,008/.  in  other  deposits.  The 
former  now  amount  to  8,072,468/.,  and  the  latter  21,384,051/. 
The  coin  and  bullion  are  now  equal  to  23,536,767/.,  or 
375,856/.  less  than  last  week.  The  notes  in  circulation  have 
decreased  by  267,520/.,  the  active  circulation  being  25,298,260/. 
The  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  slightly  over  44|  per 
cent. 

The  subscription  lists  for  the  issue  of  100,000/.  Six  per 
Cent.  Preference  Shares  of  100/.  each  of  the  Cornwall 
Minerals  Railway  Company  will  be  closed  on  Monday  next, 
the  29th  iust.,  for  London,  and  on  Tuesday,  the  30th  inst., 
for  the  country. 

The  Crown  Agents  notify  the  dividend  due  October  Ist  on 
the  debentures  of  the  Cape  Railway  Company. 

The  Madras  Raihvay  traffic  return,  for  the  week  ending 
i  August  2nd,  shows  an  increase  of  91/.,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  latest  quotations  of  yes¬ 
terday,  the  downward  tendency  of  the  market,  consequent  on 
the  American  crisis,  still  continues  : — 

Consols,  921  to  ^  for  money,  and  92  5-16  to  7-16  for  the 
account. 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities: — United  States  Five-Twenty 
Bonds,  1882,  93J  to  93};  ditto,  1885,  954  to  95}  ;  ditto,  1887, 
954  to  95f;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  90|  to  90^;  ditto  Five  per  Cent. 
Funded  Loan,  901  to  91 4;  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  First 
Mortgage,  73}  to  74}  ;  ditto  Second  Mortgage,  61f  to  62f  ;  ditto 
Third  Mortgage,  28  to  29;  .Erie  Railway  Shares,  41}  to  42  ex 
div. ;  Illinois  Central,  81 4  to  824;  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada, 
18  to  181;  and  Great  Western  of  Canada,  16§  to  16g.  Austrian 
Silver  ‘.Rentes,  65  to  65i  ;  ditto  Paper  Rentes,  62  ^to  624; 
Bolivian,  434  to  444  ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  51  to  53;  ditto 
Seven  per  Cents.,  49  to  51 ;  Egyptian,  1868,  82}  to  82|;  Khedive, 
81}  to  82;  French  Rentes,  56  to  564;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1870, 
103  to  1031;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  90  to  904 ;  ditto  Scrip, 
7  5-16  to  7  7-16  prem. ;  Honduras,  17  to  18;  Italian,  1861,  60| 


“ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA.” 

The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  organising  an  adequate 
representation  of  such  a  play  as  “  Antony  and  Cleopatra  ”  on 
the  modem  stage  are  doubtless  serious,  and  the  plea  put 
forth  for  Mr  Halliday’s  version,  that  the  entire  change  in 
the  matters  of  scenery  and  costume  since  Shakespeare’s  time 
justify  some  alterations  in  scenic  arrangements,  is  a  valid 
one.  Nevertheless  we  cannot  concur  in  the  satirical  remarks 
made  by  Mr  Halliday’s  apologists  against  the  blind  w'orsliip 
of  those  who  look  with  distrust  on  any  tamperings  with  the 
author’s  text 

reproached  with  this  fault 


The  present  adaptor  certainly  cannot  he 

. No  superstitious  respect  for 

Sllakespeare’s  words  has  stayed  Mr  Halliday’s  hand,  and  the 
merit  of  boldness  may  be  the  more  freely  granted  to  his 
work  as  it  is  the  only  one  it  possesses.  A  more  incompre¬ 
hensible  and  inconsequent  edition  of  this  tragedy  than 
that  produced  at  Drury  Lane  on  Saturday  last  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive.  The  whole  play  has  been  cut  about  in 
a  manner  that  betrays  an  utter  want  of  perception  of  its 
careful  construction,  and  in  some  cases  individual  speeches 
are  so  treated  as  to  destroy  sense  or  rhythm,  or  both.  The 
character  of  Pompey  is  entirely  eliminated,  and  we  conse¬ 
quently  lose  the  suggestive  and  interesting  scene  on  board 
bis  barge.  Enobarbus  is  deprived  of  his  most  dramatic  and 
I>athetic  death-scene,  and  the  changes  in  Anthony’s  fortunes 
are  so  abruptly  introduced  as  to  make  the  plot  well-nigh  un¬ 
intelligible.  These  sacrifices  are  made,  we  are  told,  in  order 
to  make  the  play  acceptable  by  appealing  to  the  eye  and  the 
senses,  as  well  as  the  understanding. 

As  a  spectacle,  “  Antony  and  Cleopatra  ”  is  undoubtedly 
v’ery  gorgeous.  In  the  Egyptian  interiors,  in  the  picture 
of  ancieut  Rome,  and  even  in  the  attempt  to  realise  the 
wonderful  description  given  by  Enobarbus  of  Cleopatra’s 
barge,  Mr  Beverley  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  series  of 
very  impressive  stage  scenes,  ^  but  the  introduction  of  a 
Roman  ballet  and  a  sea-fight  is  ill-judged  from  a  dramatic 
point  of  view,  and,  by  causing  long  halts  in  the  action  of  the 
drama,  dissipates  the  interest.  The  sole  end  of  the  manager 
of  the  theatre  seems  to  have  been  the  production  of  a  striking 
spectacular  piece,  and  in  this  he  has  succeeded.  The  reason 
why  Shakespeare’s  plays  are  chosen  for  this  treatment  probably 
rests  on  the  peculiar  tendency  of  the  English  mind  to  flatter 
itself  with  the  idea  that  in  seeking  a  merely  sensuous  pleasure 
it  is  satisfying  at  the  same  time  a  demand  for  poetry  of  an 
elevating  nature.  That  this  is  not  so  we  have  tried  to  make 
clear.  Spectacle  in  itself  is  by  no  means  contemptible,  but  in 
this  case  the  scenes  are  not  illustrative  of  the  drama,  they  stop  its 
action,  and  detract  from  our  interest  in  the  characters  and  their 
doings.  Among  the  actors  Mr  Ryder  is  most  worthy  of  notice 
•for  his  soldier-like  impersonation  of  Enorbarbus.  Mr  James 
Anderson  undertakes  the  part  of  Antony  with  moderate  suc¬ 
cess,  and  Miss  Wallis  gains  applause  as  Cleopatra.  This  young 
lady’s  training  h;^  unfortunately,  been  that  of  a  thoroughly 
bad  school,  in  which  she  has  proved  but  too  apt  a  pupil,  and 
scarcely  any  part  could  have  been  chosen  less  suited  to  her 
powers  and  appearance  than  that  of  the  Egyptian  queen.  The 
Key-note  of  the  character  is  never  once  struck,  and  stage-worn 
melodramatic  tricks,  combined  with  the  airs  and  graces  of  a 
modern  young  lady,  give  but  little  idea  of  this  passionate 
woman,  gifted  with  the  fatal  power  of  enslaving  strong  men’s 
wills,  whose  very  coquetry  has  a  ti-agic  ring  in  it,  foreboding 
ruin  to  those  who  come  within  the  influence  of  her  enchant¬ 
ments. 


Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  19}  to  194;  San  Domingo,  19to-l; 
Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  60  3-16  to  51  5-16;  ditto,  Six 
per  Cents.,  1865,  69}  to  69}  ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  624  to 
62};  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,674  to  68  ;  and  Uruguay,  774 
to  78.  ,  ^ 

British  Railway  Shares  :  —  Caledonian,  93  to  93j ;  Gjeat 
Eastern,  39}  to  39};  Great  Northern  “A,”  145}  to  14o|; 
Great  Western,  II84  118};  Brighton,  79  to  ^^4? 
cashire  and  Yorkshire,  143}  to  144} ;  London  and  North- 
Western,  143}  to  1431;  London  and  South-Western,  105}  to 
IO64  ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  204  to  20} ;  ditto  Preference, 
59  to  694;  Metropolitan,  691  to  69g;  Metropolitan  District,  -6} 
to  26};  Midland,  130}  to  131;  North  British,  66}  to  67; 
North-Eastern,  162}  to  162}  ;  Sheffield,  74}  to  74}j  South- 
Eastern,  106  to  IO64  ;  and  South-Eastern  “A,”  85}  to  85}. 

Miscellaneous  Shares: — Anglo-American,  87  to  88;  Eastern 
8}  to  9};  Eastern  Extension,  8}  to  9 ;  Hooper’s,  12}  to 
13};  India  Rubber,  31}  to  82};  Telegraph  Construction, 
to  324;  West  India  and  Panama,  6?  to  7;  Native  Guano,  5 
to  4}  ;  Patent  Gas,  4  to  3}  dis.;  Credit  Foncier,  3}  to  4;  Genera 
Credit,  }  to  4prem. ;  Hudson’s  Bay,  17}  to  17}  ;  Internationa 
Financial,  1}  to  li  dis.;  Lombardo-Venetian,  15}  to  » 
London  Financial,  14  to  14};  Phosphate  Sewage,  2i  to  2};  Emma, 
3}  to  34 ;  Eberhardt,  4  to  44 ;  Flagstaff,  3}  to  4  ;  Last 
Chance,  2  to  2}  ;  New  Quehrada,  3-4  to  3}  ;  Richmond  Con 
Eolidated,  6}  to  7 ;  and  Tecoma,  1  to  1}. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

On  Saturday  last  there  was  a  considerable  recovery  from 
the  depression  which  the  American  crisis  had  caused  on  the 
day  before.  Consols  rose  from  1-16  to  and  in  Foreign 
Stocks  the  feeling  was  much  better.  In  American  Securities 
there  was  a  marked  rebound,  Goyernraeut  Stocks  rising  } 
to  §  ;  but  in  other  foreign  securities  the  changes  were  not 
imjiortant.  Railway  Shares  were  much  firmer.  fMost  of  the 
lines  were  4  lietter,  and  in  a  few  the  rise  was  much  greater. 
The  demand  for  discount  was  an  average  one,  and  the  rate  in 
the  open  market  was  a  little  below  Bank-rate. 

On  Monday  the  market  was  in  a  nervous  state  consequent 
on  the  American  news,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  day  the 
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^I'HEATKE  ROYAL,  DRURY  LANE. — Sole  Lessee  and 

1  Manager,  K.  U.  Chattkiiton.— Triumphant  aucoeas  of  ANTONY 


1  Manager,  K.  U.  CnATTKiiroN.— Triumphant  aucoeas  of  ANTONY 
and  CLEOPATRA  ;  unanimously  pronounced  by  the  I'ublic  Press  to  be 
the  grandest  and  most  gorgeous  spectacle  ever  witness'd  on  the  stage. 
On  MONDAY,  September  29tli,  and  during  the  week,  will  be  performed 
Shakespeare’s  Tragedy  of  ANTONY  AND  CLE<)PATIIA.  concentrated 
into  Four  Acts  and  Twelve  Scenes  by  Mr  Andrew  HalUday,  illustiated  with 
new  and  charaeteristie  scenery  by  Mr  William  Beverly.  The  cost  will  include 
3Ir  James  Anderson,  3Ir  Ryder,  Mr  H.  Russell.  Mr  A.  Glover,  3Ir  Rignold, 
3Ir  Dolman,  Mr  J.  Morris,  Mr  Byron,  Mr  Ford,  Mr  Lickfold,  Mr  Milton, 
3Ir  Sargent,  Mr  II.  ClRTord,  and  Mr  il.  Sinclair;  Miss  Wallis,  Miss  Banka. 
Hiss  E.  Stuart,  3Iiss  Melville,  .Madllc  Adelina  Gedda,  &o.  The  perform* 
ances  will  commence  with  a  Farcical  Musical  Eccentricity,  in  One  Act. 
entitled  NOBODY  IN  LONDON.  To  conclude  with  a  New  and  Original 
Farce,  entitled  THE  STRAIGHT  TIP.  Prices  from  Sixpence  to  T’ive 
Guineas.  Doors  open  at  half -past  six,  commence  at  seven.  Box*ol1ice  open 
from  ten  till  five  daily. 


XT OTIOE.- ROYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES,  Jer my n-atreet, 
London.— The  23rd  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  WEDNESDAY, 
the  Ist  October.  Prospectuses  may  be  had  on  application. 

THEN  HAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 


LADIES’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  in  con- 

nection  with  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE.  LONDON. -Two  Evenins 


nection  with  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE.  LONDON. -Two  Evening 
Courses  of  Lectures  (adapted  to  Teachers  and  Candidates  for  Examinations) 
will  be  given  to  Ladies  at  University  College,  respectively  on  the  Study  of 
English,  by  Prof.  MORLEY,  on  3fondays,  at  six,  beginning  October  13; 
and  on  EuglLsh  H  istory.  by  I’rof.  BUN  D,  on  W ednesdays,  at  5.30,  beginning 
October  15.  The  Day  Classes  will  open  on  31onday,  October  27.  Prospec¬ 
tuses  to  be  had  at  the  office  in  the  College,  or  of  J.  E.  MYLNE,  Esq., 
27  Oxford  square,  Hyde-park,  W. 


BIRKBECK  LITERARY  and  SCIENTIFIC  INSTI¬ 
TUTION  (in  union  with  the  Society  of  Arts),  Southampton-bulldings, 
Chancery  lane.  Established  December  2nd,  1823.  A  Course  of  Twenty- 
three  Lectures  on  POLITICAL  ECON03IY  will  be  delivered  by  3Ir  J.  H. 
LEV'Y,  on  Tuesday  Evenings,  at  seven  o’clock,  during  the  Winter  Session, 
1S73-4.  Fee  for  the  Course,  5s. ;  ilembers  of  the  Institution,  3s. 

A  Special  Course  of  Six  Lectures  on  I’OVERTY  will  be  delivered  by 
5Ir  LEVY  at  the  close  of  the  above  Course.  In  these  Lectures  an  endea¬ 
vour  will  be  made  to  trace  the  causes  of  Poverty,  and  the  social  phenomena 
which  have  resulted  from  it  in  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  and  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  efficacy  of  the  various  remedies  which  have  been  proposed  for  it, 
or  hare  been  actually  tried. 


r  ONDON  DIALECTICAL  SOCIETY,  1  Adam-street, 

JlJ  Adelphi,  W’.C. — SESSION  1873-4.— ^lembers  and  Friends  of  the 


above  Society  are  informed  that  the  Eighth  Session  of  the  Society  will 
coiuinence  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  1st  October,  1873,  when  Mr  J.  H, 
LEVY  will  read  the  Inaugural  Paper,  entitled  “On  the  Relation  of 
t  heology  to  Religion  and  Morals.”  The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight 


l  lieology  to  Religion  and  Morals.”  The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eigl 
o'clock  precisely. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD,  Hon.  Sec. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

X  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  i:i,GOO,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000, 

Policies  falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be  renewed  before  the  0th 
October,  or  the  same  will  become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


COMPANY. 


\T0RTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  should  be  RENEWED  within  fifteen  days  from  the  29th 
Instant.  Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  and 
at  the  Head  Office. 

London  :  61  Threadneedle-street,  E.C. 

—  W'est-end  Office,  8  W’aterloo-place,  S.W’. 

September,  1873. 


Great  northern  railwa  y.— 

On  SATURDAY,  the  4th  October. CHEAP  EXCURSION  TRAINS 


On  SATURDAY,  the  4th  October, CHEAP  EXCURSION  TRAINS 
from  LONDON  will  leave 

A.  B.  C. 

Victoria  (L.  C.  and  D.) ...  at  8.53  a.m . 9.18  a.m . 11.38  a.m. 

Moorgate-street  .  at  9.32  a.m . 10. 16a.m . 12.25  p.m. 

Alder^gate-street .  at  0.34  a.m . 10.18  a.m . 12.27  p-ni. 

Farringdon-street .  at  9.36  a.m . 10.20  a.m . 12.29  p.m. 

King’s  Cross  (G.N.R.)  ...  at  10.  5  a.m . 10.40  a.m .  1,  0  p.m. 


A.— For  NEWARK,  Retford,  Donca.ster,  Wakefield,  Ossett,  Batley, 
llorley,  Cnstleford.  Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  York.  &c. 

U.— For  SHEFFIELD,  Rotherham,  Barnsley.  Huddersfield, Macclesfield, 
Stockport,  Oldham,  Ashton,  Stalybridge,  Manchester,  Warrington,  Liver¬ 
pool,  tc. 

C-For  HUNTINGDON,  Peterboro’,  Stamford.  Bourn,  Billingboro’, 


Grantham.  Nottingham,  Spalding,  Holbeach,  Long  Sutton,  Boston.  Slea¬ 
ford,  Hornca.stle,  Lincoln.  Spilsby,  VVainfleet,  Alford.  Louth.  Great  Grimsby, 


Hull  (via  Retford  and  vi&  Doncaster),  Gainsboro’  (vi4  Lincoln),  Sto. 

Returning  on  3IONDAY,  0th,  or  THURSDAY,  9th  October. 

Tickets,  Bills,  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  several  Railway 
Stations;  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  Angel-street,  St  Martin’s-le-Graud ; 
32  Regent  Circus ;  and  204  Holborn. 

HENRY  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 
London,  King’s  Cross  Station,  September,  1873. 


flREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWA  Y.— 

^  TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1873. 


Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  let,  2nd.  and  3rd  class  Tourist  Tickets  will 
Pa  May  26th  to  the  31st  October,  1873. 

r  or  particulars,  hpo  Timo  Tahl.>a  und  Pmarrnmiiiea  issued  hv  the  Comnnnv. 


particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company. 

HENRY  OAKLEY,  General  3Ianager. 


VIENNA  EXHIBITION.  1873. 


The  DIPLOMA  of  HONOUR,  being  the  highest 

awarded  to  LIEBIG  CO-MPANY’S  EXTRACT 


facsimile,  in  blue,  of  the  invcntcr’s  (Par on  Justin  v.  Liebig) 
on  the  Trade  Mark  label. 


LONDON  ASSURANCE  CO  UPOR ATION 

for  FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 
Inconiornted  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720. 

Office — No.  7  Royal  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 

West-End  Aoents. 

Messrs  Grindlny  and  Co.,  55  Parliament-street,  S.W’. 

Robert  Gillespie,  Esi) ,  Governor. 

Edwnrd  Budd,  E»q.,  Sub-Governor. 

Slark  Wilks  Collet,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor. 

Dl  HECTORS. 


Nath.  Alexander,  Esq. 

John  A.  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 
James  Blyth,  Es<p 
Harvey  Brand,  Esq. 

Alfred  D.  Chapman,  Esq. 

Sir  Fred.  Currie,  Bart. 

George  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 

Bon  am  y  Dobree.  Esq. 

John  Entwisle,  Esq. 

Geo.  Louis  Alonck  Gibbs,  Esq 
Edwin  Gow’er,  Esq. 

A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esi). 


John  A.  Ilaiikoy,  Esq. 

I.<ouis  Huth,  Esq. 

Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
Charles  Lyall.  Esq. 

Capt.  R.  W’ilson  Pelly,  R  N. 
David  Powell,  Esq. 

William  Rennie,  Esq. 

P.  F.  Robertson,  Es«i. 

Robert  Ryrle,  Esq. 

David  P.  Sellar.  Esq. 

Lewis  A.  Wallace,  Esq. 
William  Bryce  Watson,  Esq. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Insured  against  Fire,  that  the 
renewal  receipts  for  Insurances  due  at  Michaelmas  are  ready  to  be  delivered, 
and  that  Insurances  on  which  the  Prt^mium  shnll  remuin  unpaid  alter 
fifteen  days  from  the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Insurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates 
of  Premium. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  in  force  for . £5,039,798 

(exclusive  of  Bonus  Additions.) 

Income — Premiuuis .  £106,8.38 

Interest .  00,387 

-  23.3.225 

Accumulated  Premiums .  1,480,184 


Copies  of  the  accounts  may  be  obtained  on  npplieation. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  agencies  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


Norwich  union  fire  insurance 

SOCIETY. 

BONU.S  YEAR  1873-4.  1  he  Bonus  allotted  this  year  to  Participating 
Policy-holders  aiiiouiits  to  .£57,428. 

The  Bonus  will  be  paid  Michaelmas  and  Christmas,  1873;  Lady-day  ur.d 
Midsummer,  1874. 

Amount  already  allotted  to  Insurers,  £452,673. 

This  Office  is  distinguished  by  its  liberality  and  promptness  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  claims,  £2,751,792  having  been  paid  to  insurers  for  losses  by  fire. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confideuce  in  the  principles  and  conduct  ot  this 
establishment,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  now  exceeds 
£100,090,000. 

No  charge  Is  made  for  policies. 

Offices — 50  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  and  Surrey-street,  Norwich. 


29th  September,  1873. 


/AVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

KJ  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  C03IPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


From  South-  From  Venice 
ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona). 

)  Every  Thursday,  _ ; 

)  at  2  p.ni. 


From 

Brindisi. 


at  2  p.ni. 

Every  Thursday,  f 
at  2  p.m.  I 


Every  Friday 
luuruing. 


Every  Monday 
at  5  a.m. 


Thursday,  Sept. 
11  and  25,  at 
2  p.m..  and 

every  alteruate 
Thursday. 


Friday  morning. 
Sept.  19  and 
Oct.  3,  and 
every  alternate 
Friday. 


Monday,  Sept.  8 
and  22,  at 
5  a.m.,  and 

every  alternate 
Monday. 


Friday  momiiig. 
Oct.  3,  and 
every  fourth 
Friday. 


Monday,  Oct.  6. 
at  5  u.m  ,  and 
every  fourth 
3Ionday. 


(Thursday,  Sept.  /  Friday  momiiig.  ifonday,  Oct.  6. 
25,  at  2  p.m.,)  Oct.  3,  and  at  5  u.m,  and 
&  every  fourth  |  every  fourth  ‘  every  fourth 
Thursday.  \  Friday.  3Ionday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passimgers  from  the  eastward  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company's  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  mouths  of  their 
arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through.  vi4  Bombay,  to  tl;e  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  througli  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company's  Office.  Tickets  to  Biindlsi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenball-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 


Nose  machine. — ThU  U  a  simple  successful  con¬ 
trivance  which,  applied  to  the  nose  for  an  hour  daily,  so  directs  the 
soft  cartilage  of  which  the  member  consists,  that  an  ill-formed  nose  is 


soft  cartilage  of  which  the  member  consists,  that  an  ill-formed  nose  is 

Juickly  shaped  to  perfection.  Any  one  can  use  them,  and  without  paio. 
*rlce  lOs.  M.,  sent  carriage  free— ALEX.  ROSS,  248  High  Holuom, 
Loudon.  Pamphlet  sent  for  two  stamps . 


Grey  hair. — 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  Imme¬ 
diately  it  Is  used.  It  Is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  In  effect.  Price 
.3h.  Oil.,  .5s.  6d..  and  lOs  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX- 
Ri'Sfi'S  Cautharldes  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3s.  6d. 


OPANISH  fly  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  whfch  speedily  produces  Whiske  rs 

•  a  B  ««  •  _ S.  1 _ A  f  If'Y  IffiKW 


ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  whfch  speedily  produces  M  lilskc  ra 
and  thickens  Hair.  3$.  6d.;  sent  by  post  for  64  stamps.— ALEX.  I‘OoS. 
248  High  Holborn,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye,  Js.  Od. ; 
Face  Powder,  Is. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

Xx.  will,  in  two  days,  cause 'grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
original  colour.  This  U  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  KCISS.  It  is  merely 
sury  to  damp  the  hair  with  It  by  the  aid  of  the 

eight  hours,  greyness  entirely  disappears.  Notbli^  objectionable  In  It. 
Price  108.  6d.,  sent  for  stamps. -248  High  Holborn,  London. 
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/CUTLERY,  Warmnted.— The  most  varied  assortment  of 

TA  BLK  CUILEB  Y  In  tie  world,  all  warranted,  la  on  Sale. 


The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 


.34-inch  ivory  handles,  per  dozen .  19  .  i  ?*  *  I  Z  ’ 

.{I  do.  balanced  do .  W  *  i  *  !  I  ' 

•If  do.  do .  j  33  .  1  ’  in  ’ 

4  do.  extra  lary^e,  do .  -*0  •  ^0  •  i?  ® 

4  do.  finest  African  Ivory .  4.>  •  ,  ' 

Do.,  with  silver  ferules  .  46  .  ;  38  .  A 

Do.,  with  silvered  blades  .  55  .  ,  42  .  '  5 

Nickel  electro- silvered  handles  .  1  23  .  1  19  .  1  7  6 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnlshinsr  Ironmonger,  by  appoint- 


1  Table 
j  Knives. 

Dessert 

Knives. 

Carvers 
per  Pair. 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

19  . 

15  . 

7  . 

20  . 

IG  . 

7  . 

33  . 

24  . 

8  . 

37  . 

28  . 

10  . 

•10  . 

30  . 

10  6 

4.) 

36  . 

15  . 

46  . 

38  . 

18  . 

55  . 

42  . 

19  6 

23  . 

19  . 

7  6 

and  4  Newman-street ;  4,5,  and  6  I’erry’s-place;  and  1  Newiiian-yard, 
London.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  always 
undertakes  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate.  _ 

H.J.  NICOLL,  Merchant  Clothier,  Array,  Navy,  and 

•  Civil  Outfitter. 

M14,  116,  118.  120,  Regent -street,  W. 

Loudon  }  41,  44,  45,  Warwick-street,  W. 

(22  C'urnhill,  E.C. 

(  10  Mosley-street,  Manchester. 

Branches  ]  50  Bold-street,  Liverpool. 

(39  New-street,  Birmingham. 

The  early  Fashions  for  the  approaching  Winter  are  now  ready,  and  can 
be  bud  at  the  above  addresses. 

L^OR  GENTLEMEN.  —  The  “DREADNOUGHT” 

J-  OVERCOAT,  with  Self-contracting  Belt,  for  Sea  or  Laud,  is  further 
improved  by  having  a  hood  removable  at  pleasure.  Several  fashionable 
novelties  in  style  and  material  for  Overcoats  are  prepared.  Veiy  choice 
fabrics  for  Frock  and  Morning  Coats.  &c.  Home-spun  Cheviots  for  Suits 
are  to  be  fashionable  wear.  Distingue  Patterns  in  Angolasfor  Trouserings. 

17  0R  BOYS. — A  large  and  couiprehenaive  Stock  of 
WINTER  CLOTHING  is  on  view.  V’ery  tasteful  designs  in  Suits 
for  Younger  Boys,  and  **  Regulation"  Suits,  as  worn  at  Eton,  Harrow,  and 
other  great  Schtrals,  always  ready,  or  made  to  order  in  a  few  hours.  Shirts, 
Hosiery,  Hats,  &c.,  suitable  for  each  dress. 

ITOR  LADIES.— SPECIALITIES  in  RIDING-HABITS, 

I-  from  Three  to  Eight  Guineas;  a  New  Habit  Covert  Jacket;  a  New 
Waterproof- Twt*ed  Polonaise  Travelling  Costume ;  the  New“  Dreadnought” 
Ulster  Coats,  with  Registeied  Contracting  >Vaist-Belt,  in  Waterproof- 
I'weeti.  Cheviot,  and  Beaver  Cloths.  Waterproof  Travelling  Cloaks  In  New 
Designs. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purcliasers,  when  tlie  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  fij^ures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

215,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent-street. 

KINAHAN^S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  oelebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfcctlv  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  flnest 
Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 
"KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

IMPERFEOT  DIGESTION  AND  ASSIMILATION. 

SAVORY  and  3IOORKS  PANCREATIC  EMULSION  and  PAN- 
CREATINE  are  the  most  potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only 
remedies  yet  known  for  etfectiug  the  digestion  of  Cod  Liver  OH  and  pre¬ 
venting  nausea,  while  they  also  ethciently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when 
rejected  by  the  stomach.  These  facts  are  now  attested  by  the  published 
records  of  numerous  medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  2s.  to  21s. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

113  New  Bond-street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 

NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 

ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 
•  CONDIMENTS. 

K.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
it^reet.  Cavendish -square  (late  6  Edwurds-street,  Portman-suuure).  and 
18  Trinity-street,  Loudon.  E.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE. — CAUTION. — The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sau<^  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle,  prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
^ars,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby.  ” 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  BOUSE 

CLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

O  pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamate<r  « 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiten^  of  siir**** 
which  renders  it,  as  a  basis  for  Eloctro-Silveiing,  the  best  article  tl^t 
be  produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of 
durability.  e  oi  iig 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE.  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED 


12  Table  Spoons 


12  Tea 
2  Salt 


6  Egg  do .  0  9 

1  Gravy  do .  0  6 

1  Soup  Ladle  .  0  9 

1  Fish  Knife  .  0  11 

1  Butter  Knife . 0  2 

2  Sauce  Ladles .  0  5 

1  Sugar  Sifter .  0  3 

1  Sugar  Tongs . 0  2 


Electro-Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

strong  Plated 
F'iddle  Pattern. 

1  £  8.  d. 

£8.  d. 

1  11  0 

1  18  0 

10  0 

1  10  0 

1  10  0 

1  18  0 

10  0 

1  10  0 

0  12  0 

0  18  0 

0  2  0 

0  3  0 

0  10 

0  1  6 

9  9  9 

0  12  0 

£  8,  d.l 
2  4  0: 
1  12  0| 
2  4  0: 
1  12  o' 
12  0 
0  4  0; 
0  2  0 
0  11  0 
0  9  6 
0  15  0 
0  15  6* 
0  5  0 
0  8  o' 
0  4  0 
0  3  C, 


£  8.  d. 
2  10  6 

1  15  0 

2  10  0 
I  15  (^ 
1  10  0 
0  4 

0  2  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  «. 
0  16  6 
0  16  6 
0  5  0 
0  9  0 
0  5  0 
0  4  0 


_ _ 8  4  011  2  .312  11  613  19  6 

Cruet  Frames,  IBs.  6d.  to  "Os.;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services, 70s.  to  200s.* 
Comer  Dishes,  £6  158.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  508.;tiid 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  emial  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  Jf)IIN  SLAf'K  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

QLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.— IVORY  TABLE 

O  KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  iu  the  bandleB, 
and  to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  -Irdsize. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £U  16  0  .  £1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  siiower  and  spoafriu?  baths,  from 
78. 6d. ;  hip  baths,  from  los. ;  pen  baths,  13s.  Od.;  sets  of  toilet  ware.  18s. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

O  Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen's  Pattern,  288.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles,  49s. 

^LACK’S  “  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 
lO  Price  One  .Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRErIRON  WAREHOUSE 

lO  is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 


Every  New  Design  always  on  Shoiv. 

Black  Fenders,  :i8.  6d.  to  Os. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10s.  to  30s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  120s. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  38.  to  5b.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  608. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  49.  6d.  to  308. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  188>  6d.  to  858. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45s.  to  958. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  98.  6d.  to  30s. 

Papier  Macb^  ditto,  .30s.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  Cd.  to  14b.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

O  REf^UISITES.  u 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 
Medium  Set  .  .  .  .  8  110 

LargeSet  ....  24  19  0 

SLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATJ^ 

O  or  sent  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  1  n 
of  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel 
Electro- plated  Wares.  Table-Cutlery,  &c.  No  persou  should  lurm 
without  one. 

RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND.  W. 

OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street.  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 

Established  1807. 
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THE  EXAMINEE,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1873. 


On  l8t  October  will  be  published,  price  Os.,  Vol.  I.  of 


THE  PARISIANS. 


With  IllustratloDS  by  SYDNEY  HALL. 

In  Four  Vols.  Vol.  II.  will  be  published  on  1st  November. 


W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


DIVIDENDS  10  TO  20  PEE  CENT.  PEE  ANNUM 


FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 


SEPTEMBER  NUMBER  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 


r)ATIONAL  CHRISTIANITV  :  Its  Nature,  its  Present 

U  Relation  to  Existing  Churches,  and  a  Plea  for  its  Separate  Organiaa- 


Relation  to  Existing  Churches,  and  a  Plea  for  its  Separate  Organita- 
Prlce  Cd. ;  per  post,  O^d. 


London  ;  E.  DALLOW,  7  Southanipton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


FRAGRANT  SOAP. 


The  celebrated  “  United  Service  ”  Tablet  is  famed  for  its  delightful 
fragrauce  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  skin. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 
**•  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CnRONICLE. 


J)ij  the  Author  of  ‘  The  Coming  Bace,’  EDWARD 
BULWER,  LORD  LYTTOE. 


PUBLISHED  HVERY  MORSING.— PRICE  ONE  PENNY. 


DAILY  CIRCULATION  UPWARDS  OP 
4  0,0  0  0, 

M  hich  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  circulation  of  any  Provincial  Daily 

Newspaper. 


NEWCASTLE  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE. 

(B8TABLI8UBD  1764.) 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY.— PRICE  TWOPENCE. 


SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 


CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors. 


It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of 
the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports,  Dividends,  &c.  Ac.  Safe  Investments 
in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks.  Mines,  Foreign 
Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscdlaneous 
Shares,  &c. 

MESSRS  SHARP  &  00., 

STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

Established  1852. 

Bankers:  London  and  WBaxsiiNSTER,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C. 


TO  INVESTORS.— Now  Ready,  PENNINGTON 
and  CO.’S  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  con¬ 
taining  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and 
Share  and  Money  Markets,  &c.,  with  an  enumeration  of  safe  Investments 


avbraob  circulation  upwards  ot 
3  1,000. 

The  Publisher  of  the  NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE  and  of  the 
NEWCASTLE  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE  begs  to  direct  atteutiuu  to  the 
following  deolarntion  as  to  the  circulation  of  these  two  newspapers. 

The  average  circulation  of  the  NEWCASTLE  DaI LY  CH RON  ICLE,  as 
declared  before  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Newoastle-ou-Tyue,  up 
to  June  18th,  1873,  was  35,5.34. 

From  the  detailed  statement  herewith  annexed  of  the  circulation  of  the 
NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE  since  that  date  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  average  circulation  is  upwards  of  40.000  copies  per  day,  which  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  largest  circulation  of  any  provincial  daily  newspaper. 

The  circulation  of  the  NEWCASTLE  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE  Is 
upwards  of  31,000  copies  per  week,  and  it  Is  believed  to  be  e<j[ual  to  any 
other  provincial  weekly  newspaper  published  at  the  same  price. 

Circulation  op  thb  NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE  and  of 
tub  NEWCASTLE  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE. 
DECLARATION  of  GEORGE  NESBITT,  Public  Accountant,  Fellow  of 
the  3Ianchcster  Institute  of  Accountants : — 

I,  GEORGE  NESBITT,  of  II  Cross-street,  in  the  city  of  Manchester,  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  Public  Accountant,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely 
declare : — 

1.  That  I  have  had  produced  to  me,  and  have  examined,  all  the  publish* 
ing  books  ana  accounts,  and  the  invoices  and  receipts  for  paper 


paving  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  Gd.  per  copy,  or  5s.  annually.— 
P£NNINGT0N  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-building,  London,  E.C. 


WEEKLY  CHRONICLE  Newspapers,  which  are  printed  and  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  borough  and  county  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  else* 


lers,  which  are  printed  and  pub- 


rPHE  RELIGION  of  HEALTH:  a  Lecture  by 
X  Dr  ELIZABETH  BLACKWELL.  Author  of  ‘The  Laws  of  Life  in 
Reference  to  the  Physical  Education  of  Girls,’  ‘  How  to  Keep  a  Household 
in  Health,’  &c.  Price  3d. ;  by  post,  S^d. 

E.  DALLOW,  7  Soutbampton-strett,  Strand,  London. 


wlicrc 

2.  That  the'number  of  copies  of  the  NEWCASTLE  DAILY 

CHRONICLE,  printed  and  published  at  the  Ihiblishing  Office  in 
Westgate-road.  Newcastle-uimn-Tyne  aforesaid,  from  the  Twenty- 
fourth  day  of  March  to  the  Fourteenth  day  of  June,  1873,  amounts  to 
2,558.4i». 

3.  That  the  said  number  of  2,558  490  copies  of  the  said  newspapers,  so 

printed  as  aforesaid,  gives  for  the  period  of  Seventy-two 
Days,  being  the  number  of  publishing  days  between  the  said 
Twenty -fourth  day  of  March  and  the  Fourteenth  day  of  J  une,  an 
average  of  :)5,534  copies  per  day. 

4.  That  the  number  of  copies  of  the  NEWCASTLE  WEEKLY 

CH  RUN  ICLE,  printed  and  published  at  the  Publishing  Office  in 
Westgate-road,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  aforesaid,  from  and  with  the 


Westgate-road,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  aforesaid,  from  and  with  the 
Tweuty-ninth  day  of  March  to  and  with  the  Fourteenth  day  of  June, 
1873,  amounts  to  378,250. 

5.  That  the  said  numbtr  of  378,250  copies  of  said  NEWCASTLE 
WEEKLY  CHRONICLE,  so  printed  as  aforesaid,  gives  for  the 
iieriod  of  Twelve  Weeks,  being  the  number  of  publishing  weeks 
between  the  said  Twenty-ninth  day  of  Slorcb  ana  the  Fourteenth 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remroy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the 


best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 


between  the  said  Twenty-ninth  day  of  Slorcb  and  the  Fourteenth 
day  of  June,  an  average  of  31,621  copies  per  week. 

And  I  make  this  solemn  Declaration,  oonsoientiously  believing  the  same 
to  be  true,  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  an  Act  made  an<l  passed  in 
the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  His  late  Majesty,  King  William  the  Fourth, 
intitutled,  “An  Act  to  repeal  an  Act  of  the  present  Session  of  Parliament 
intituled  an  Act  for  the  more  Kffcctual  Abolition  of  Oaths  and  Afflrmatlous 
taken  and  made  in  the  various  departments  of  the  State,  and  to  substitute 
declarations  in  lieu  thereof,  and  for  the  more  entire  suppression  of  volun¬ 
tary  and  extra-judicial  oaths  and  affidavits,  and  to  make  otiier  provisions 
for  the  abolition  of  unnecessary  oatba’* 

GEORGE  NESBITT,  F.JI.I.A, 


Declared  at  the  Town  Hall,  Newcastle  upon- Tyne  aforesaid,  tbisSixteenth 
day  of  June,  1873,  before  me. 

RICHD,  CAIL,  3Iayor, 

One  of  her  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace  acting  in  and  for 
the  borough  aud  county  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


TAENTOCRETE  ;  or,  TOOTH  POWHER  TABLETS. 

X/  THE  MOST  AGREEABLE  AND  PERFECT  EMBODIMENT 


OF  TOOTH  POWDER  EVER  INVENTED. 

“Charming,  elegant,  attractive,  convenient,  cleanlinesa  itself,  perfection  of 
comfort,  an  Inexpensive  luxury.” 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  price  28.  6d.  per  bo.x. 
Wholesale  of  BARCLAY  and  SON.‘<,  Farringdon-street;  and 
HOVENDEN  and  SONS,  Great  Marlborough-street. 


The  Number  of  Copies  of 

THE  NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE 
Printed  during  the  week  commencing  June  16  was 
On  MONDAY .  June  16 


On  TUESDAY  ... 
On  WEDNESDAY 
On  THURSDAY 
On  FRIDAY  ... 
On  SATURDAY 


Jnne  17 
J  une  18 
June  19 
.lime  20 
June  21 


fiEAUTIFUL  and  PEARL-LIKE  TEETH,  Healthy 

-L)  Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of 


Total  Number  for  Si.x  Issues 


224,750 


ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousands 
who  have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentifrice  that  can  be  relied  on. 

28.  9d.  per  Box. 

„  ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 

"reserves.  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Hair,.38.  €d.,78.,  10s.  6d. 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  2l8.  per  bottle. 

,  ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR 

imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy 
to  the  Hands  and  Arms.  4s.  Gd.  and  8e.  Gd.  per  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for  “  Rowland’s  ”  Articles. 


The  Number  of  Copies  of 

THE  NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE 
Priuted  during  the  week  commencing  June  23  was 
On  MONDAY .  .Tune  23  ... 


On  TUESDAY  ... 
On  WEDNESDAY 
On  THURSDAY 
On  FRIDAY  ... 
On  SATURDAY 


June  24 
June  25 
June  2C 
June  27 
June  28 


40,00o 

.'/),000 

f».3,0U0 

48,000 

40,000 

40,000 


Total  Number  for  Six  Issues 


271,000 


UOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  and  OINTMENT. — Prevention 

pi'  Weakness.— Whenever  circumstances  produce  impure  blood. 


The  Number  of  Copies  of 

THE  NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE 

Printed  during  the  week  commencing  Jane  30  was 


j~-*-  OF  Weakness.— Whenever  circumstances  produce  impure  blood, 
natf^  io®  force,  or  in  any  way  disarrange  the  balance  of  circulation,  atag- 
io  the  lungs,  and  consumption,  or  other  fonnidabie 
discover  themselves.  Let  Holloway’s  remedies  be  tried  on  the 
Aft  of  debility,  or  the  first  annoyance  of  a  day  hacking  cough. 

Lr  B  ^  cliesf,  both  before  and  behind,  has  been  fomented  with  warm 
^  “o  the  skin  has  been  dried  with  a  towel,  the  Ointment  should  be 
thl  pni  w  ®  <^"7  upon  the  chest  and  between  the  shoulders,  and 

the  V- .  *“®oId  be  taken  in  alterative  doses  to  purify  the  blood  and  cleanse 
wi*ttout  weakening  it  or  rousing  or  aggravating  nervous 


On  MONDAY  ... 
On  TUESDAY 
On  WEDNESDAY 
On  THURSDAY 
On  FRIDAY  ... 
On  SATURDAY 


June  30 


Total  Number  for  Six  Issues 


238,25^^ 


Chief  Publisuino  Officb— 

CH  ronicle-bcildings.  newcastle-on-tyne. 
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13  Great  Marlborough- street. 
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ON  OCTOBER  IST  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  '  # 


THE 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  quarterly  MAGAZINE. 

NEW  WORKS.  PRICE  28. 6d. 


CKISS-CROSS  .TOURNFA’S.  By  Walter 

THORN  BURY,  Author  of  ‘  Old  and  New  London,’  &c.  2  vols.,  2l8. 


LIFI-:  of  MOSCIIELES,  with  SELECTIONS 


from  HI'?  DIARIES  and  CORRESPONDENCE.  By  HIS  WIFE. 
2  voi».,  with  Portrait,  21s. 

“Not  only  musical  enthuslnsts,  but  every'  one  who  hna  the  falnteflt 
glimmer  of  a  love  for  music  and  art,  will  welcome  with  delight  this  ‘  Lite  of 
Moscheles.'  "—Examiner. 


A  High  Class  Literary  and  Social  Periodical.  The  NEW  QUARTFRI Y 
MAGAZINE  will  contain  more  printed  matter  than  any  published  ilao. 
zine,  will  be  printed  on  the  best  paper  and  in  clear  type.  ^ 

The  Magazine  will  contain,  in  addition  to  Papers  on  Topics  of  Social  and 
General  Interest,  Two  or  more  Tales  of  considerable  length  by  I-  tiiinent 
Writers.  The  Tales  will  invariably  be  con>i>leted  in  the  Number  iu  which 
they  appear. 

The  3Iagazine  will  likewise  be  open  to  Authentic  Works  of  Travel  and 
Biography.  A  very  High  Literary  Standard  will  be  maintained. 

Contents  of  Nuxbee  I. 


The  LION  and  the  ELEPHANT.  By  C.  J. 

ANDERSSON.  Author  of  ‘  Lake  Ngnmi,’  kc.  Edited  by  L.  Lloyd. 
Authorof  ‘  Field  Sports  of  the  North.’  I  vol..  with  Illustrations,  ir)8. 
“AM  fond  of  tales  of  adventure  and  daring  should  ijrocure  this  capital 
book.”— ./bAn  Dull. 


TRAVELS  IN  PORTUGAL. 

OUR  NEXT  WAR. 

OLIVIA  TEMPEST:  a  Novel.  By  John  Dangerfield,  Author  of 


‘  Grace  Tolmar.’ 

RABELAIS  ;  a  Critical  Biography. 

A  SPIRITUALISTIC  SEANCE. 

HORSES  AND  RIDERS. 

GIULIO  VESCONA.  POET  AND  PAINTER 


HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS:  CATHARINE 

of  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN.  By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 
Second  Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo,  308. 


lULIO  VESCONA.  POET  AND  PAINTER :  a  Tale. 
Annual  subscription  (free  by  post),  11s.,  payable  in  advance. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TY'LER,  Paternoster-row. 


1  r-i>r>Ar  oriMO-r » MTTMAPT  P  „„  DLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for'  OCTOBER,  1873. 
TO  and  FROM  CONSrANTINOPLL.  By  Jj  ko.  dcxcvi.  i>rice2».  od. 


HIMIKRT  E.  If.  JERNINGIIAM.  Author  of  ‘Life  in  a  French 
Chateau.’  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  158. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


HER  F.\CE  IV AS  HEP,  FORTUNE.  By 

F.  W.  ROBINSON,  Authorof  ‘  Grandmother’s  Money,’  ‘  No  Church,’ 
‘  Little  Kate  Kirby,’  Ac.  3  vols. 


CONTENTS : 

THE  PARISIANS.— Book  XI. 

NARRATIVE  OF  PRINCE  CHARLIE’S  ESCAPE.  By  One  of  his 
Companions. 

A  RAILWAY  JUNCTION  ;  or.  The  Romance  of  Ladybank. 

VIENNA  IN  EXHIBITION  TIME. 

EDGAR  WAYNE’S  ESCAPE. 

REPUBLIC  OR  MONARCHY  IN  FRANCE? 

AUTUMN.  By  W.  W.  S. 

SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS  OF  THE  RECESS. 


CROWN- HARDEN.  By  Mrs  Fuller.  3  vols. 


W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


“The  place  we  should  assign  to  ‘Crown- Harden  ’  In  tlie  ranks  of  novels 
w’ould  be  to  place  It  In  the  same  category  as  the  works  of  Miss  Edgeworth. 
It  is  a  pure  domestic  story,  abounding  in  stirring  incidents  related  in  a 
lively  and  lady-like  manner.” — Court  Express. 


lyj-ACMILLAN’S 


MAGAZINE. 

OCTOBER.  Price  Is. 


MONSIEUR  MAURICE  :  a  New  Novelette. 


And  other  Tales.  By  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS,  Author  of  ‘Bar- 
iiAiiA'a  History,’ &c.  3  vols.  i 

**  Miss  Edwards  is  one  of  our  best  writers  of  novelettes.  These  tales  are  I 
as  good  as  tliose  In  ‘  Jliss  Carew,’  which  is  high  praise,” — Atheneeum.  j 


FROM  BIRTH  to  BRIDAL.  Bv  Mrs  Day. 


A  really  good  novel— one  whicli  deserves  very  high  praise ;  indeed 
rom  Birth  to  Bridal  ’  is  for  a  first  novel  the  most  equally  sustained  m 


‘From  Birth  to  Bridal’  is  for  a  first  novel  the  most  equally  sustained  m 
literary  qualities,  and  the  most  intellectually  harmonious,  we  have  ever 
read.”—  hxaininer. 


CONTENTS  OF  TUB  NUHBBR  : 

PETRARCH:  HIS  LIFE.  TIMES,  AND  WORKS.”  By  .Miss 
Phillimore.  Part  II. 

A  PRINCESS  OF  THULE.”  By  William  Black,  Author  of ‘The 
Strange  Adventures  of  a  Rhaeton.’  Chapters  XIX.— XXI. 
‘GOTHENBURG  AGAIN.”  By  W.  P.  R. 

‘STRAUSS  AS  A  POLITICIAN.”  By  Edwin  Goadby. 
‘MASSON’S  LIFE  OF  MILTON.”  By  George  Barnet  Smith. 

‘MY  TIME,  AND  WHAT  I’VE  DONE  WITH  IT."  By  F.  C. 

Burnand.  Chapters  XXIV’.  — XXVI. 

‘THE  PRI EST’S  H K A  RT. ”  By  Canon  Kingsley. 

‘  THE  OXFORD  UNION.”  By  Edward  B.  Nicholson,  late  Librarian 
to  the  Society. 


PENRUDDOCKE.  By  Hamilton  Aioi 

“A  clever,  well- written,  and  interesting  noveL”— TAe  Times. 


On  the  29tli  Instant  (One  Shilling),  No.  1G6. 

The  COENHILL  magazine  .for  OCTOBER. 

With  IHustrutioua  by  MARCUS  STONE  and  GEORGE 
DU  MAURIER. 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S  LIST. 


rPHE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for 

-JL  Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 


OCTOBER. 


IFEKENCE.  By  Professor 


CONTENTS : 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  NATIONAL  EDUCATION.  III.  By  the 
Editor. 

GROWTH  OF  (COMMONWEALTHS.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  INDUCTIVE  INFERENCE.  By  Professor 
•levons. 

POPULAR  AND  ARTISTIC  SONG  IN  GERMANY.  By  Franz  HUffer. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  AND  INDIAN  FINANCE.  By  Lepel 
Gritlin. 

PRO.MOTION  OF  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH.  By  George  Gore 
LADY  ANNA.  Chapters  XXV.  to  XXVIII.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 
PUBLIC  AFFAIRS.  By  Frederic  Harrison. 


YOUNG  BROWN.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Book  III.  IV.— The  Law  of 
Entail.  V. — Mr  Mortmain.  VI.— An  Episode.  VII.— Vingt-et-un. 
VIII.  — Reaping  the  Whirlwind.  IX.— Every  Inch  a  Duke. 

THE  FRENCH  PRESS.  Second  Period.- Reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Louis  XV. 

JACK  AND  THE  BEAN-STALK. 

SUNSET  ON  MONT  BLANC. 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

OMPHALE.  _ 

ZELDA’S  FORTUNE.  (With  an  Illustration.)  XI.-Tbe  Old  Woman 
and  the  Water.  X 1 1. — What  the  Sun  Saw.  XIII. — Fools  aud  their 
Money.  XIV. — Nunc  Dimittis. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 


The  PEARL  of  the  ANTILLES.  By  A. 

GALLKNGA,  Author  of  ‘Country  Life  In  Piedmont,’  &c.  8vo,  9s. 

“  A  very  brightly  written  little  volume  on  Cuba,  which  ought  to  be  read 
by  all  who  are  iuterested  in  that  rich  country.” — Atheiueum,  September  13. 


Just  published,  price  6d., 

rPHE  POPULATION  DIFFICULTY:  Its  Aspects  in 

-L  Great  Britain  and  France.  By  C.  R*  DRYSDALE. 

BAILLIERE,  TINDALL,  and  COX,  20  King  William-street,  Strand, 
London. 


REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE. 


MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  and  DRESS  during 

the  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  PAUL  LACROIX.  Illustrated  with  15 
Clirumo- Lithographic  Prints  and  upwards  of  lOO  Engravings  on  Wood. 

[Next  Tuesday. 

LITTLE  DORRIT.  By  Charles  Dickens. 

Fi)rmlng  the  New  Volume  of  the  Household’.Edition  of  Mr  Pickens's 
Works.  With  68  Illustrations  by  J.  Mahoney.  Cloth  gilt.  Is. ;  still’ 
w  rapper,  38.  ® 


ESTABLISHED  1735. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


Now  ready,  royal  8vo.  pp.  91,  cloth,  Ts.  Od., 

CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE  and  GRAVITATION.  A 

Lecture.  By  JOHN  HARRIS.  With  Illustrations. 

Also,  royal  8vo,  pp.  24,  cloth,  58.,  ^ 

SUPPLEMENT  (A)  to  the  ABOVE.  With  Illustratioiia. 

London :  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  57  and  59  Ludgate-hlll. 


PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOK-WORK, 

3IAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS, 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  &c.  &c. 


ESTIMATES  BT  POST,  OK  OX  APPLICATIOK  TO 


14,  15,  1C,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


I’rinteil^bv  CHARLES  W.  REYNKLU  at  ^  In  the  Parish  of  St  James's,  tVestminster,  and  Pnbllshcd  by 

it-uwAKU  UALLOW,  at7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  Loudon.  lathe  County  of  Middlesex. -Satu boat,  September 27.  1873. 
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